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will please notify us at once. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages 
are paid. Money may be sent by mail at our risk 
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can Express Company money order. 
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tion, but simply as a guarantee of good faith. 
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this isa sample copy of the paper, mailed to you 
free for your inspection, and that we should be 
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FAMILIAR TALKS. 


Not Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Dr. Austin Peters who received a speci- 
men of the lungs from one of the cattle 
that died with such strange and alarming 
symptoms in Lyndeboro, N. H., a few 
days since, reports to the New Hampshire 
cattle commissioners that the disease is 
not contagicus pleuro-pneumonia. Dr. 
Watson of the commission writes us: 
“The reports which have been printed in 
the newspapers are largely sensational.” 


Test of Guernsey Heifers. 

Mr. E. F. Bowditch, Millwood Farm, 
Framingham, Mass., sends us the result of 
a test of his two-year-old Guernsey heifers. 
They are evidently good specimens of this 


excellent dairy breed : 
LBS., OZ. 
BUTTER. 


LBS. 

NO. MILK. 

July 9, Miss Bobolink, . 2157 27 1——10 

July 30, Quince, . ; ~~ ae 244 1—-104 

They were fed twice a day on green peas and 

oats, poor pasture, three quarts cora meal and 1} 
quarts oil meal. 


Witch Grass Seed Wanted. 

Can you tell me where I can find witch grass 
seed for sale? I want it to sow ina back pas- 
ture where sorrel and brakey.now abound. 

Barre, Vt. 

We know of no seed dealer who keeps 
witch grass seed for sale. The demand is 
too small to warrant keeping it in stock. 
No farmer who knows the character of this 
grass would ever sow it unless upon some 
clay bank to hold the soil and keep it from 
washing. It should never be allowed upon 
land that is ever to be cultivated, and it 
will not grow in pastures where cattle 
tramp and feed close. It delights in the 
best of grass land, rich gardens, door 
yards, shady orchards and road sides. On 
poor, dry land it makes very little show. 
Do not buy or sow the seed but try to im- 
prove your pasture in some better way. 


Barley for a Late Crop. 


Will you kindly inform me, through the col- 
umns of the NEw ENGLAND FARMER this week, 
if barley sown soon will be proper fodder to put 
into a silo this fall? What would be the seed 
to sow now, for a crop to put into the silo? 

White Rock, Me. R. F. SHACKFORD. 


We know of no late forage crop more 
suitable for the silo, or to be fed green, 
than barley sown the last of July or the 
first of August. The tall growing two- 
rowed variety is best for fodder, and about 
two bushels of seed should be sown per 
acre on land that is fairly rich and made 
mellow by thorough cultivation with disc 
harrow or cultivator. Barley may be had 
in feeding condition till the ground freezes, 
as it is not usually injured by a slight 
frost. A little later in August barley and 
rye sown together, a bushel of each to the 
acre, will make excellent green fodder to 
cut and feed in November. If the land is 
fertile the rye may be expected to live 
over and yield a second full crop the fol- 
lowing summer. Neither barley nor winter 
rye have been appreciated according to 
their worth by stock farmers for yielding 
food early in spring and late in fall. 


Reason and Instinct. 

Reason is often spokea of as that fac- 
ulty which in man distinguishes him from 
all the rest of the animal creation. In- 
stinct is defined as that faculty by which 
animals are enabled to protect and provide 
for themselves without the aid of reason. 
Reason recognizes the relations between 
cause and effect. In man it enables him 
to measure the distance from earth to the 
sun and from the sun to the other planets 
and to weigh the heavenly bodies as in a 
balance. It has enabled mar to discover 
the exact point in space where a distant 
and hitherto unseen planet ought to be to 
maintain the equilibrium in the solar system 
and by directing the telescope to that 
point the undiscovered and waiting planet 
has been brought to views and its existence 
proved. Comparatively few men, how- 
ever, have this faculty highly enough de- 
veloped to render such calculations easy 
or possible. Some men show even less in- 
telligence than some animals. Animals 





that learn tricks, learn the meaning of Jan- 
guage, learn to adopt means to ends, that 
show by their acts that they recognize the 
relations between cause and effect, cer- 
tainly exhibit qualities of mind for which 
we have no other name except reason. 
The best definition of instinct we have 
ever heard is, inherited habit. When a 
colt shows a habit of holding up a certain 
foot in the stall at feeding time in exactly 
the same way its sire did before it we must 
call this an inherited habit. If a boy un- 
knowingly makes certain unusual motions 
with his arms exactly as his father or 
grandfather made them before he was born, 
they are the result of inherited habit. 

If the honey bee or wasp builds its cell 
for its young just as its parent builds hers 
for it, that act is due to inherited habit. 
It is inherited habit that makes the robin 
build a robin’s nest, the hang bird a hang 
bird’s nest, and so on through the list, but 
it is reason that teaches new generations 
of birds to gradually modify their habits 
in consequence of new surroundings, as 
when the swallow learns to build in chim- 
neys, or under the eaves of dwellings in- 
stead of in trees or under rocky clifts or 
in sand banks. Habits also change physical 
characteristics. 

The domestic duck has been so greatly 
changed by domestication that naturalists 
can easily determine by the bones of the 
wing whether the bird was a wild ora 
tame one. The domesticated bird having 
little use for wings they gradually become 
smaller and weaker through successive 
generations. The domestic fowl also loses 
brain power by this same inaction. Its 
want being provided for by other brains 
than its own the bird becomes compara- 
tively dull, hence the common expression 
‘*foolish asahen.” Alden’s Library Mag- 
azine has an article on this subject by 
Maurice Thompson, from which we make 
the following extracts, which we think no 
intelligent and observing farmer or farm- 
ers’ son or daughter can fail to peruse with 
interest and profit : 

The neglect of an organ implies that the or- 
gan is not needed, and that therefore it is not 
desired. On the other hand, if the need for an 
organ increase, the desire for it will strengthen 
apace, and the organ will be modified in accord- 
ance with this natural desire. The trouble 
about fully comprehending this law lies in our 
proneness to confining our idea of its operation 
within the space of a few years, as compared 
with the almost immeasurable ages of geologic 
time throughout which the law has operated 
with the effects we now observe. If we can 
force our minds to consider a million years, for 
instance, as the minimum space of time requi- 


| sdetelefetthe slimfaation of < usetess organ ; 


by the operation of natural desire, transmitted 
by heredity, we shall begin to feel the perfect 
reasonableness of our proposition. 

Going a step farther, I think there is much 
evidence tending to prove that birds are en- 
dowed with what may be called hereditary 
memory and hereditary desire. It seems that 
if ever man possessed this hereditament he has 
lost it in the over-development of his higher 
mental powers. 

I have noted the following facts : 

A bird, when reared in captivity and far from 
any of its kind, will utter exactly the notes of 
its ancestors. It will also build a nest after 
the fashion prescribed by ancestral habit. It 
will feed its young in accordance with heredi- 
tary custom. It will migrate, or not, as ances- 
tral influence directs. It will capture its food 
after the style and by the same means estab- 
lished in its tribe by immemorial usage. It 
will seek the habitat always haunted by its 
kind. 

I knew a boy who took a pair of unfledged 
woodpeckers from the parental nest and reared 
them by hand. He kept them in a cage nearly 
a year, and then freed them. They lingered 
about the premises and soon pecked a hole ina 
dead pear tree, after the true picus pattern, and 
therein reared a brood. Nest architecture was 
hereditary with them. 

I have heard a mocking bird, reared in cap- 
tivity and alone in a Northern state, utter, with 
absolute precision, the characteristic cry of a 
Southern bird whose voice it had never heard 
in its life. 

It will be evident to every close observer that 
the habit of living in a cage is becoming hered- 
itary with the canary bird. 

Domestic fowls are losing, by an infinitesi- 
mal process, their wing-power. The need for 
flight is diminishing and with it the natural 
desire for wings. On the other hand, our do- 
mestic fowls have largely lost their ancestral 
traits—hereditary memory with them is begin- 
ning to go no farther back than to the limit of 
this domestic state of existence. 

I witnessed a striking incident in bird life 
which was very suggestive; a wild goose, by 
some accident shparated from its flock on the 
spring flight northward, circled low in the air 
uttering now and again its loud cry. A domes- 
tic gander preening himself beside a meadow 
brook, heard the clanging voice and lifting his 
head answered it with emphasis. I could not 
help wondering if an almost irresistible wave of 
memory had indeed been started in the brain of 
the domestic bird by this low-flying migrant. 
Dimly, perhaps, but wildly, sweetly, came in 
the old hereditary desire for the far northern 
water-brinks, along with an elusive and tantal- 
izing recollection of a time, thousands of years 
ago, when the in the body of a remote forebear, 
or clamorous male ancestor, voyaged the high 
thin air in one of those triangular flocks 
sketched on the violet sky of spring, or on the 
the gray-blue heaven of autumn. 

I have seen a flock of domestic geese, in 
early spring or late autumn, rise suddenly and 
fly around in the air, uttering wild cries and 
exhibiting every sign of ecstatic impulse, for 
which there appeared no suffcient cause in their 
surroundings or condition. I have not a doubt 
that this is an almost involuntary movement 
toward migration generated by a feeble return 
of the old hereditary natural desire. 

The foregoing facts and instances, to which 
might be added many more of a like character, 
all tend to prove that birds possess something 
like hereditary memory. On the other hand a 





few facts may be cited tending to establish the 
proposition that wild birds are modifying them- 
selves in response to the exigencies arising out 
of recent changes in their surroundings. 

The red-headed woodpecker is rapidly be- 
coming an expert fly catcher, a pursuit for 
which his physique does not especially fit him, 
and he is already a grain and fruit-eating 
bird, although his bill and tongue are made for 
extracting insects from rotten wood. 

The high-hole, or flicker, has become almost 
entirely a ground bird in its feeding habit, and 
is modifying its bill from the ancestral wedge 
shape of the woodpecker’s beak, to that of the 
slender, curved mandibles belonging to the 
thrusbes and the meadow-lark. 

The sap-sucker (yellow-bellied woodpecker) 
is losing the power to protrufle its tongue far 
beyond the end of its bill, a very striking mod- 
ification going on apace with its departure from 
the true woodpecker habit of feeding. Some of 
the woodpecker species, the hairy woodpecker 
for instance, can thrust forward the tongue 
more than two inches beyond the point of the 
bill, while the sapsucker can reach scarcely one- 
third of an inch. 

In the case of wading birds, those species 
which have chosen to live near small streams 
have shorter legs and neck than species which 
prefer larger streams, lakes or sea-borders, and, 
taking the little green heron as an example, as 
our streams diminish in volume year by year, 
the bird modifies its habit in accordance with 
necessity, and in my mind there is no doubt 
that its legs and neck will be affected, in the 
course of a comparatively short period, to a 
noticeable degree. 

It would seem that this power of self-modifi- 
cation serves the bird in the same way 
that the inventive and constructive facul- 
ties serve man. The instance of the sound- 
less flight of night-birds of prey is a striking 
one. A hawk in swooping down upon a quail 
at midnight makes a loud roaring with its 
wings, while an ow! falling by night upon its 
quarry is as silent as “snow on wool.” The 
stillness of night has operated for countless ages 
to create a natural desire in owls for the power 
to strike their prey in utter silence, and the de- 
sire, transmitted by heredity, has finally so 
modified the bird’s wings and plumage as to re- 
spond perfectly to the persistent thought. 

Birds of the polar areas of snow and ice are 
white, those of the tropics are vari-colored and 
brilliant-hued. The condition in each instance 
has been reached through a natural desire to 
hide by blending with the prevailing tone of 
Nature. Thus the quail and the partridge, the 
meadow-lark and the flicker, the snipes, the 
woodcock, the prairie grouse and, in fact, near- 
ly allthe ground-feeding birds, resemble one 
another in general color or plumage-tone, sim- 
ply because their environment has induced par- 
allelism of natural desire—the desire to blend 
with the prevailing brown tinge of their feed- 
ing-places as the most effective protection 
against the sharp eyes of their enemies. Some 
of the game-birds have even acquired the power 
to withhold their scent from foxes and wolves, 
and from the sportsman’s dog as well. There 
is a good reason why this desire to perfectly 
Jiseppear, soto espea’:, in the color of th. en 
vironment, has been more persistent and suc- 
cessful in the case of game-birds than in that 
of any other. On account of the sweetness of 
its flesh the game-bird has a host of greedy and 
ever-watchful enemies, and therefore its life has 
been an intensely tragic experience from its 
beginning down to the present time. 

A. W. C. 





AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 

A few days ago I asked a farmer, one of the 
best in the State, why he did not take an agri- 
cultural journal. He replied to the effect that 
all they contained that was reliable or of value 
to a practical farmer he knew already. The 
experiments are theories, chiefly originated by 
amateurs, he thought in the main valueless and 
that they really did more harm than good. 
‘““Why,” said he, ‘“there’s brother Brown, the 
‘Professor,’ we call him, he takes at least half a 
dozen agricultural papers and look at his farm. 
His house is, or was, painted with the new pa- 
tent indestructible waterproof paint; it is now 
peeling off and fading in spots. See his fences, 
what an odd mixture of wire and wood. Post 
and rail, patent portable, barb wire, stumps, 
pickets, the modern product of a fence ma- 
chine, not one of which is as good as my post 
and rail. The barn is filled with implements a 
few of which are valuable and very useful to 
his neighbors, who use them more than he does 
himself, but the bulk of them are only exper- 
iments. Even his windmill is a monument of 
folly, for I get along just as well by letting the 
hired man do the pumping. His stock is an 
odd collection of thoroughbreds, which he has 
bought at exhorbitant prices, of grades and of 
the worst kind of scrubs. His management of 
the field crops is something dreadful. Every 
spring he comes out with a new potato or some 
sort of vegetable or new system of culture, 
which absorbs so much of his time that the 
general work of the farm is neglected, and as a 
rule his crops, with occasional phenomenal 
yields, average far below his conservative 
neighbors. And in the house it is worse yet. 
His poor overworked wife bears the whole bur- 
den of the family and manages to keep “the 
pot a-b.iling” in spite of the improvidence of 
the husband, but she is not “intellectual” and 
must stay in the kitchen when callers come. 
But what she lacks in “intelligence” the sons 
and daughters supply. The girls can play the 
organ “beautifully” and talk about ‘“woman’s 
sphere,” as they sing in the choir, and the sons, 
well, they are dreaming of a successful career 
in the city, “there is no chance for a young 
man in the country,” they say. While neigh- 
bor Brown is reading the papers and discussing 
the newer varieties of fruits and vegetables with 
his “intellectual neighbors” I am getting in and 
cultivating mine. No, we have too many ex- 
amples of book and agricultural newspaper 
farming in this vicinity already, I don’t want 
to subscribe.” 

My friend was righ in his conclusion so far 
as they went, how could he be otherwise, there 
were the facts. The “intelligence” of “Prof.” 
Brown was bringing financial ruin upon him- 
self and his family. While Mr. Brown and bis 
family were cramming their heads with knowl- 
edge my friend was cramming his pockets with 
interest money and profits from his farm. But 
my friend did not look deep enough, he did not 
see that Brown was suffering martyrdom for 
his neighbors, he did not see that while Brown 
made many experiments that only ended in 
miserable failures he made some wnich were 





successful, and that when he was successful his 
neighbors quietly and without a particle of 
credit profited by them. I suggested to my 
friend that almost everything he had about his 
farm of practical utility had originated with 
such men as neighbor Brown, and he was com- 
pelled t admit it. 

But without continuing the discussion of the 
merits of the case made out by my neighbor, 
isn’t it too true that our agricultural press too 
often stimulate, if they do not create such 
characters as Farmer Brown? For example 
an ince@itious writer says, that nitrate of soda, 
he might jast as well have said any form of 
available nitrogen, would stimulate crops and 
increase their earliness, but he neglected to say 
that stimulated land without inherent fertility 
was, like liquor on an empty stomach which 
makes a man sick instead of intoxicated; only 
making matters worse instead of better. Nu- 
merous other examples might be cited where 
reading farmers have been led into serious er- 
rors by agricultural writers who have only 
partially stated a fact or recommended an im- 
plement or fruit or vegetable without a thorough 
trial. 

Agricultural papers should not suggest ex- 
periments, endorse new and unapproved im- 
plements, plants, or seeds but should in all 
cases know whereof they speak. It should be 
at the farmer’s side when he plows to straighten 
the furrow and regulate its depth; it should 
ride with him on the harrow, assist him in 
selecting seed, and in planting or sowing it, 
help guide the cultivator, and assist him in the 
harvest, advise him as to the best season and 
locality to market his crops and finally increase 
his enjoyment of the well earned leisure of the 
winter around the hearthstone of the family. 


Somehow the feeling seems to be growing 
among farmers that the agricultural paper is 
managed largely in the interests of implement 
dealers, venders of patent medicines and others, 
who care only for his money, who follow him 
around not to strengthen or help him, but to 
get a chance at his pocket-book. It is the duty 
of the agricultural press to decide for the farm- 
er questions he cannot decide for himself with- 
out the expenditure of too much time and la- 
bor; to advise him intelligently and conscien- 
tiously in all matters appertaining to his busi- 
ness; and to unite the agricultural classes on 
all subjects of special interest to the end, that 
they obtain their legitimate rights and privi- 
leges. An agricultural paper can if it will, save 
a farmer many times its subscription price, and 
not lead him into foolish and experiments, or 
cause his to neglect his legitimate work, or 
making bim a ‘professor’ or agricultural crank. 

J. H. G. 





KAINIT IN STABLES. 


Kainft is highly recommended as a disinfect- 
ant or| deodorizer for stables. Prof. L. H. Arm- 
strong,.Wilo is a strOng “advocate for its use, 
writes tthe Tridunems follows :— 

None ®f the ordin@éry disinfectants answer al! 
the redifirements. Carbolic acid is little more 
than a dorizer. ‘Chloride of lime is power- 
ful, bat theklorine gas is disagreeable, and, if 
idd Strong, is*unlealtiy. Salphate of Pron iv 
very soluble and is a good disinfectant, but the 
manure does not require so much iron. These 
three are the most common, but they are expen- 
sive and add little so the fertilizing value of the 
manure. They have not, therefore, been 
adopted to any great extent for stable disinfec- 
tion. Plaster is cheap, but being very inso- 
luble, it is not an efficient disinfectant. Lime 
aids in the decomposition of animal and vege- 
table matters; it also purifies, but has no power 
to hold the ammonia, which is therefore lost as 
fast as generated. 

The German kainit seems to meet all the re- 
quirements mentioned. It contains about 22 
per cent of sulphate of potash, with sulphate of 
magnesia, chloride of soda and chloride of mag- 
nesia. It is soluble in less than twice its weight 
of water, and, therefore, easily put into the 
most effective form for use. Besides adding 
potash to the soil, the sulphuric acid of its sul- 
phate of magnesia, like the sulphuric acid of 
the sulphate of lime in plaster, appears from 
the experiments of Birner & Brimmer to unite 
with the ammonia, as it is formed by the de- 
composition of the manure, to make the non- 
volatile sulphate; but, more than that, the 
kainit appears to have another valuable quality, 
of gathering additional ammonia, most prob- 
ably, from the atmosphere. 


To show the action of kainit and other sub- 
stances on manures, I will briefly summarize 
the valuable experiments of the gentlemen 
above named on horse and cow dung. Portions 
of this mixture were subjected for a year to the 
action of lime, plaster, sulphate of magnesia 
and kainit. The results were that: One per 
cent of Jime caused a loss of 9.78 per cent of the 
nitrogen of the dung. One per cent of plaster 
resulted in aloss of only 0.34 per cent of sul- 
phate of magnesia saved all of the nitrogen that 
was in the dung and attracted an addition of 
5.06 per cent of ammonia. Lastly, 1 per cent of 
kainit saved all of the nitrogen and added 7.97 
per cent to it. 

One pound of kainit per day scattered in the 
stalis is sufficient for each animal. Probably it 
would be more effective if dissolved and ap- 
plied with a watering-pot, using a quart or less 
per day of a saturated solution for each animal 
in small sprinklings as occasion required. The 
cost of kainit in the large cities will be $10, or 
less, per ton—half acent a pound, which will 
be the trifling cost per day for each animal. 
If farmers would use kainit freely in cow and 
horse stables, muck and compost heaps, pigpens 
and chicken houses, privy, sinks and cesspools, 
by its purifying powers in these appurtenances, 
almost always too near the dwelling, they 
would greatly promote comfort and lessen the 
mortality in their families, which is now up to 
the full average despite their country life. 

It will be proper to remark in conclusion that 
when kainit is used in manure and composts, 
thus fixing and increasing the nitrogen and en- 
riching them with potash, etc., and in no way 
correspondingly increasing the phosphoric acid, 
it would be wise for the farmer to add a propor- 
tionate quantity of some material containing 
that indispensable ingredient, in order to make 
the manure a complete and well-balanced fer- 
tilizer, for though it may be rich in nitrogen 
and potash, a deficiency of phosphoric acid will 
in the end be equivalent to a deficiency of the 
other two great elements. Bone meal mixed in 
the manure and compost heaps will decompose 
evenly with the other matters. If not so used, 
superphosphate will be the stuff to apply di- 
rectly to the crops. 





MIXING POULTRY BREEDS. 


When asked what breed of hens do you keep? 
I reply, mine are not a breed, they are a mix- 
ture. To understand why under some condi- 
tions, a scientific mixture may be more profit- 
able than a pure breed, we need to study the 
characteristics of the pure breeds. We will let 
the Light Brahmas represent the Asiatic, the 
Plymouth Rock the American, and the Leg- 
horns the European families. The Brahmas 
are large, have a thick coat of downy, puffy 
feathers, making a nice warm jacket for win- 
ter. They make good poultry and lay large, 
first-class eggs, but they are slow to mature; 
feathers start late—they are liable to be naked 
and tender before feathered; are more difti- 
cult to hatch and to raise than the smaller 
breeds. The Plymouth Rocks are good size, 
smart and active, make good poultry, easy to 
hatch and to raise, good setters and good 
mothers. There is much more good sound 
motherly care-taking hen sense in this breed 
than in the Brahma. They are very intelligent, 
but their jackets are too light for winter work. 
There seems to be more warmth in one Brahma 
jacket than in two Plymouth Rock jackets. It 
is true that one Brahma jacket costs as mach if 
not more than two Plymouth Rock ones, for 
when Brahma chickens are growing bones and 
feathers they make but very little meat, and do 
very little towards developing their egg-pro- 
ducing organs. 

Plymouth Rocks and Leghorns can be grow- 
ing their bones and featbers, making meat and 
getting ready to lay at the sametime. The 
second weak point in the Plymouth Rocks I 
have had is that the pullets’ eggs are too small 
to give satisfaction. The Leghorns are small 
and active, mature early, and are great layers 
in’ warm weather. But their combs are too big, 
their bodies too small, and their jackets too 
thin for winter work. <A judicious mixture of 
the three breeds gives the benefit of the Brahma 
jacket and size, the Plymouth Rock intellect 
and the Leghorn activity, it hastens the matur- 
ing of the Brahma and retards, that of the Leg- 
horn, it equalizes the setting and non-setting 
propensities of the pure breeds. April and May 
are the month in which chickens can be hatched 
and raised at the least cost. November, De- 
cember and January are the best months to sell 
eggs. Poultry that can be hatched in April 
and May and made to lay well in November, 
December and January is the kind farmers 
need. One way to get such is to mate a Ply- 
mouth Rock cock with some Light Brahma hens 
and at the same time mate a white Leghorn 
cock with some Light Brahma hens. 

The second year mate the one-half white Leg- 
horn chicks with the one-half Brahma and one- 
half Plymouth Rock pullets. This gives a 
flock one-half Brahma one-quarter Plymouth 
Rock, and one-quarter Leghorn. After this 
breed in andin, and continue to do so regard- 
less of all that may be said in opposition to it, 
as long as you can make your flock produce 
more eggs in winter than any other flock in 
your vicinity. We can mix blood by mathe- 
matical rules, and talk about one-half, one- 
fourth, one-sixth, etc. But characteristics can't 
be mixed by such rules, they won’t mix uni- 
formly. The” practical workiog of this law 
makes it very difficult to establish new and 
pure breeds and to hold them pure after they 
are supposed to be established. But the diver- 
sity of characteristics resulting from a mixture 
of breeds, however objectional it may be to one 
trying to breed pure stock, is a very valuable 
help to one keeping mixed stock, for this law of 
variation is to a mixed flock what reins are to 
a horse team. If one wishes to have his flock 
either larger or smaller, mature earlier or later, 
inclined to set more or less than at present, by 
a judicious selection of males in & well mixed 
flock, the growth of the flock can be guided in 
the desired direction. In breeding for poultry 
and eggs, the one who don’t try to have his 
hens look alike has an advantage over the one 
who does. I have a flock of 23 pullets all 
hatched the last week in May. From Jan. Ist 
to Feb. 15th, they laid 477 eggs. The mothers 
and grandmothers of these hens have been not- 
ed winter layers for thirty years, but in all 
that time there has been no pure blood on the 
female side of the flock, and for the last ten 
years but very little on the male side. Very 
few in New England need to go out of their 
own vicinity, or pay more than market price to 
get good breeding stock. No matter if the 
stock is somewhat mixed if the main charac- 
teristics are of the kind wanted, experience and 
observation bave led me to the conclusion that 
as good eggs for setting can be bought for 25 
cents per dozen, as for $3.00 for setting. 

ANSEL W. PUTNAM. 

Essex Co., Mass. 


FARM NOTES. 


The “Cahoon.” 

I find by my diary that I sowed two bushels 
of Hungarian on two acres, going both ways 
with a ‘‘Cahoon” hand broadcast sower in 
thirty-one minutes, and doing the work much 
better than a good sower could do by hand; 
and again it took but thirty-five minutes to sow 
two bushels of the same seed on two and one- 
half acres. I also find that it took sixty- 
four minutes to sow eight bushels of oats on 
four acres with the same little machine. It 
does not take a great while to save the price of 
such a machine, and it is a wonder to me that 
there are so few of themin use. There is one 
point against the “Cahoon,” it will not sow red- 
top seed, itis so light and hangs together so 
close that it will not run readily or throw well, 
but this can be remedied by buying the extra 
cleaned seed, which is free from the chaff—the 
fault here is with the seed rather than with the 
machine. 





The “Meeker.” 

My Meeker harrow saved me at least fifty 
dollars’ worth of labor on three acres of onions, 
for by its use I saved hand-raking the beds. 
The beds were plowed last October, and deeply 
harrowed this spring with a steel coulter, 
“QO, K.” harrow, which loosened and lightened 
the soil to the depth of about seven inches, then 
the “Meeker” was run both ways, pressing the 
small stones down into the soft dirt and leaving 
a tine seed bed at the top, on which to run the 
seed sower. The “Meeker” should be run over 
the beds both ways, and the last time should 
be at right angles to, or across the way that the 
rows are to run so that the slight marks left by 
it may not interfere with the track of the seed 
sower, and cause crooked rows. It is much 
easier to run the sower across the track of any 
harrow than to run with it, and this is as true 
in planting corn as with onions. 

The Cultivator and Its Use. 
The light steel framed cultivator, of which 





there are many different styles, seems to me to 
be very far ahead of the older wooden framed 
machines for all field and garden work, they 
are so light and easy to handle, and guide close 
up to the rows where they will do the most 
good. Great care should be taken in cultivat- 
ing well, for a crop well cultivated is more than 
half hoed. The day of hand hoeing has gone 
by on every farm where one of these cultiva- 
tors is used by a careful man, and a good man 
with a cultivator will often save five dollars a 
day on the hoeing, over what a less particular 
man would. 

The cultivator should be run among all the 
hoed crops, early and often, beginning as soon 
as the rows can be seen and going over them 
once a week through the growing season, or 
until too large to work with a horse; it is gen- 
erally profitable to go twice in each row, giving 
particular attention to the right band row and 
by turning the rear tooth a little the cultivator 
can be run very close to the plants without dan- 
ger of uprooting them. It is especially desi- 
rable to cultivate the crops as soon after every 
rain as the ground is dry enough to work, for 
after a good rain and a thorough cultivation 
comes the time of quickest growth. 

Never use a common whiflletree when culti- 
vating among growing crope, the long ends rub- 
bing against the rows as they go along and 
dropping on the plants at every step, do more 
damage than a little. Make a small speader of 
light chain with a hook at each end and one in 
the middle and a stick sixteen or eighteen inches 
long, just long enough for the traces to clear 
the horses legs without rubbing too much; if 
you have large snap-hooks so much the better 
for they will hold the tugs or chains without 
unhitching every other minute, which is the 
great trouble with common hooks and whiffl- 
trees, often making a man want to swear even 
if he has grace enough not to. With this rig 
you can go through the crops once or twice 
more than with the old arrangement and this 
will greatly benefit them. The Thomas harrow 
and tools of that class may be used to advan- 
tage for first cultivation of coarse crops, such 
as field corn, potatoes, ensilage corn and peas, 
on light soil or loamy land free from stone, 
but for heavy, stony land they are rather rough 
on the crops, tearing out some of the plants and 
covering up others, thorgh not doing so much 
damage as they appear to, yet if you wanta fine 
crop on such land the cultivator is far better. 

The cultivator is too good a tool and too use- 
ful to let it stand still; keep it going; keep the 
ground loose and mellow, the crops growing 
their best, and you will be weil paid for the 
work of caring for them, but if half done the 
profits will be small if any, and there will be 
no pleasure in it. 


Slide Hoes. 

I have used many different kinds of slice 
hoes of the more common kinds, and now use 
the “Arlington” almost altogether for fine work 
on the onion beds and small garden crops; it 
will do the finest work on land a little rough or 
stony of any hoe that I have used, and on 
smooth, easy land it must do it to perfection, 
leaving very little for the hands to do except to 
pull out the weeds between the plants; it pays 
with the stide hee and rnn as cluse 
to the rows as possible, for one hour's extra 
work with the hoe will save more than two 
hours’ hand weeding, and every hour’s work 
saved is money in the gardener’s pocket. 

What I have said about running the cultiva- 
tor early and often may be applied to the slide 
hoe with added emphasis ; keep it going whether 
the weeds show or not; do not wait for the 
land to get weedy; keep the soil stirring. I 
find that we have done ten and a half days 
work with the hoes on three acres of onions to 
the time of finishing the first weeding, and I 
mean to hoe them every week, at least, until too 
large, and weed them only when necessary. 

The ‘‘Arlington” hoe is made by a blacksmith 
in Arlington, Mass., and is a good serviceable 
tool, much better than the imitations that are 
found in the market without his name on 
them. 

The “Gregory Finger Weeder” does very fine 
work on reasonably smooth land, from the first 
to the third weeding or for about that time, 
when the onions are from four to eight inches 
high, but I think it a little heavy to use early 
in the season, and when the crop gets large it is 
of no use, while the ‘‘Arlington” can be used 
until the tops fall over without damage to the 
crop. Cuas. W. Mann. 

Methuen, Mass. 
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SOME GOOD SHEEP. 


I have just imported some Dorset horned 
sheep, fifteen ewes and rams. They are a new 
breed about here and it would be worth while 
for any one interested to come and call! on them. 
They are on exhibition. They are a breed that 
will lamb twice a year and will take the ram 
any time, and have been used for many years 
to raise lambs for the Christmas market. 
These ewes are due to lamb early in November 
and it is my intention to market a few lambs 
for Christmas. I have now on the farm over 
600 head and shall put up about 270 feet more 
shedding and shall aim to winter about 600 
breeding ewes. E. F. Bowpircu. 

Framingham, Mass. 





In lawns that have been raised from grass 
seed sown the past spring, many weeds will ap- 
pear. The perennial ones should be weeded by 
hand. The holes made by removal of roots can 
have a little earth putin. The creeping grasses 
will soon cover the bare surface. Lawns that 
have been cut very close for several years, will 
suffer much from creeping weeds, which get all 
the sunlight on their foliage they require to 
keep them healthy. Unfortunately there is no 
way to get rid of these but by letting the grass 
grow fora season, which smothers out the 
weeds. A good help, however, is, to sow in 
the fall seeds of some low growing tufty grass, 
which mowing does not weaken much. The 
Sheep Fescue, Festuca ovina, is a good one for 
this purpose. We are inclined to think that 
even for the main grass in lawn making it has 
some good points. So far, the Kentucky Blue 
Grass, Poa pratensis, has had no competitor. 
The good point in a first-class lawn grass is 
that it shall grow so stocky as to crowd out all 
competitors.— Gardener’s Monthly. 





Of the hundreds of leaks on every farm but 
few, if any, are more damaging than a leaky 
stable floor. Have the floor tight, and some 
kind of absorbent on it to take up and hold the 
liquid manure. This is for men who have no 
cellar. 
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OUR FOREIGN LETTER. 


Of late there has been a good deal ot indefinite 
conversation on the subject of dried blood, or 
powdered meat, as a supplemental or adjunct 
food for horses. It is difficult to obtain precise 
particulars of an innovation, which it is asserted 
has many supporters. M. de Lamothe, a 
breeder of anglo-Arab horses in the department 
of the Correge, draws attention to the powdered 
dry meat of the] Liebig Company. It contains 
74 per cent of azotized and carbonaceous mat- 
ters, of which 11 per cent represent nitrogen 
alone, and 17 per cent fatty matters. Dried 
blood is almost similar in composition, only 
while meat powder costs 21 francs per 224 
pounds at Hamburg, the price of dried blood is 
120 francs, or six times dearer. The blood de- 
sired is dried in a stove, and five or six quarts 
of fresh make two pounds of dried blood. The 
latter contains all the fixed principles of fresh 
blood. When given to calves it is boiled in ad- 
vance in order to avoid diarrhoea. 

Two different bloods are contained in animals, 
and the blood varies during its passage through 
the system. Arterial differs much from venous 
blood. When freshly extracted, blood coagu- 
lates rapidly, and as the clot contracts it expels 
from its pores a liquid rich in albumen, called 
serum. The odor of blood and its taste vary 
with each animal. The cause of the odor is not 
exactly known, but supposed to be connected 
with acetic and butyric acids. Its taste is 
strongly alkaline, due to soda salts. The den- 
sity of the blood with man, sheep and the ox is 
almost identical, save in the case of young ani- 
mals and females. Examined under the mi- 
croscope, blood consists of a multitude of tiny 
globules, red and white, floating in a colorless 
fluid; 1000 grains of the blood of man and a 
horse contain 604 to 630, and 674 to 646, red 
globules, respectively; the globules are not all 
of the same shape in animals and the fatty 
matters in the blood are next to identical with 
those of the brain. The blood of birds is rich- 
est in globules, the pigeou ranking first and 
next poultry. The diameter of the blood- 
globule—strictly speaking it is a concave 
sphere—is about 1-3500th of an inch in size and 
the thickness about 1-438 of aninch. Vierordt 
and Welcker assert there are five million glob- 
ules in a cubic milimetre of healthy human 
blood. There is one white to every 335 red 
blood globules. 

M. de Railly would only give blood to ani- 
mals not younger than six months. The dose is 
1 to 1} oz. per day, per 2 cwts of the animal’s 
live weight. If well dried, the blood will keep 
for a long time, and especially if mixed with 
flour and meal. The same gentleman has also 
employed phosphate of lime, in the rearing of 
not only calves, but foals. Dried blood for the 
latter produced most beneficial results in point 
of growth, the hams especially. Brood-mares 
have also derived marked benefit from the ali- 
ment. Another novelty that is being experi- 
mented with is arseniate of strychnine: this is 
intended as a homeopathic stimulant to farm 
horses. 

The plan is extending of utilizing meadow 
forage according to ensilage principles. But 
the process is applied rather to artificial, than 
to natural grass. Not that the latter is in any 
way difficult to conserve, or inferior for con- 
sumption. The ensilage augments the assimi- 
lation of all substances, by rendering the cal- 
lulose or woody matter digestible. The ensilaged 
fodder can be prepared, either with a mild, or 
an acid taste. It will be acid, if the trench or 
stack be made up rapidly, and at once weight- 
covered; it will be mild, if several days are de- 


voted to the filling in, or stacking up; after 
a layer has been deposited, it is left to heat till 


the temperature rises to 131 degrees Fah., that 
which is sufficient according to Pasteur to de- 
stroy the fermentation bacterx, or animalcules. 
Next proceed with a second layer. It is not 
exactly settled whether the acid or the sweet 
preserve is the more nutritive; practically, their 
value would seem to be the same. The mild 
seems to be best suited for dairy stock. The 
acid fodder will require an addition of some 
fatty rations. 

It cannot be too often reiterated, that the 
secret of all ensilage lies in the pressing the 
mass. Those apostles of stacking the green 
soiling—Messrs. Houles and Rouviere, con- 
tinue to receive proof of the extension of their 
views, and confirmation of the success of their 
syst:m in their own practices. The heaping of 
the mass should proceed regularly, so as to 
bind the stack—rectangular shape preferred— 
in one solid mass. The covering weight ought 
to be, 16 to 28 cwts. per square yard. Eleven 
feet wide and thirtcen high—length as desired— 
are good stack dimensions. The forage should 
be cut when it is in full flower. It will be seen 
that no outlay is required for stack ensilage, 
and the fodder will conserve for a year; it can 
be given alone, but itis better to mix it with 
other aliments. Some meadow farmers man- 
age to sell off their fat stock in June and July; 
the aftermath is cut in September and ensi- 
laged; no stock is purchased till January fol- 
lowing, when prices are low; the animals 
bought are fed on the silo food for a few months, 
and next supplied with green stuff, when they 
are fattened rapidly, and are fit for the butcher 
by June or July. 

M. Nordlinger, of Urach, Germany, has re- 
corded a series of readings of the thermometer, 
to test the comparative temperature between 
forest and plain. His experiments were made 
in a forest of fir trees, 50 years old, and a plain 
half a mile distant. 
the forest is two degrees in summer, and one 
degree at other epochs, warmer than the air of 
the fields at the heightof aman. The branches 
act as ascreen against the radiation of heat. 
This will explain why the air over the summit 
of trees is during the morning in winter of a 
more elevated temperature than the surround- 
ing plain. At two o’clock, the warmest part of 
the day, there is no perceptible temperature— 
difference between the air over the summit of 
trees and the plain. The interior of the woods 
is asa rule, slightly warmer, than the air of 
the open at the height of six feet. 

It is a well-known fact, that in spring, pota- 
toes suffer in their qualities, alike for table as 
for seed. This depreciation tells equally, when 
the tubers are required for distillation, or the 
preparation of fecula. The richness of fecula 
can descend, from 89 to 51 per cent, following 
the mode of preservation. A clear, dry, and 
coo! place, is the best for storing the tubér. 





CHIPS AND SHAVINGS. 


WEEDS AND POTATOES. 


Potatoes and weeds will not grow together, 
and everything depends on which gets tlie 
best start. It was a sad look, as the writer 
saw last season, a field of pototoes planted that 
might have done well but for the overpowering 
influence of weeds for lack of hosing. The 
labor expended on the preparation of the 
ground and the planting was lost. But that was 
not all; from the weeds there fell such a quan- 
tity of seed that the field will be troublesome in 
cultivation for years to come. 

If acrop cannot be attended’ to, rather than 
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give it up to weeds, plow and sow some grain 
that will have an overpowering influence over 
them. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Farmers do not sow as much of this gra‘n as 
some years ago. In this vicinity not one-tenth 
part as much is raised as twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. Then it was considered one of the 
necessary crops of the farm, valuable for mel- 
lowing and preparing the soil for a subsequent 
corn crop; it was not believed to be especially 
favorable to be followed by potatoes. The 
grain was desirable mixed with oats and corn 
for hogs,and in the household the hot buck- 
wheat cakes were indispensable. Now not a 
farmer in ten grows the crop at all, although 
there is scarcely anything that can be grown 
with less trouble. Plow the ground thoroughly 
in June, harrow well about the first of July, 
top-dress with fine manure or phosphate, sow 
the grain and harrow in. 

CULTIVATING FLOWERS. 


Some may inquire what cultivating flowers 
has to do with farming. That depends upon 
the limit given to the term farming. If it is 
restricted to the cultivation of crops and tend- 
ing stovk, the care of flowers would be exclud- 
ed; but if farming consists in labor of every 
kind that is properly to maintain, beautify and 
improve the farm, then the cultivation of 
flowers is a part of farming. If it is not de- 
sirable to devote any ground to this object, the 
surroundings of the bome may be much im- 
proved by setting flowering plants in rough 
boxes that can be obtained at any country 
grocery. Empty cheese-boxes that are reason- 
ably well preserved are excellent for this pur- 
pose, and when filled with flowering gerani- 
ums of different colored blossoms, pelargoni- 
ums, fuchsias, or other plants, and set upon a 
block of wood or stone, present a pretty and 
attractive appearance. Plants under such cir- 
cumstances require attention in the line of 
pruning and watering as the evaporation from 
such boxes is rapid, but the pleasure of seeing 
the well developed blossoms pays for the labor 
required. 

GIVE THE PIGS THE WEEDS. 

Clover as a forage crop in swine raising has 
been highly recommended, and not without 
reason, but since confinement has been made 
the order of the day, the swine have been de- 
prived of a considerable share of the green 
forage which pasturage provided. As a sort of 
substitute for green clover there is hardly a 
farmer, unless he is a remarkably fortunate 
man, but that as the season advances can find 
such a supply of weeds as will satisfy the de- 
mand of several pigs or hogs for green forage 
until ripe apples can be brought into use. Af- 
ter a little time they will come to like them and 
will devour large quantities. While there are 
some varieties like pig weed, plantain, purs- 
lane, milk weed, etc., which they will eat with 
a relish, there are others like ragweed, red- 
weed, heartsease and smart weed that they will 
trouble but little if at all, but it must be re- 
membered that all that is cast before them if 
not eaten goes to make up the quantity of ma- 
nure, which is much better than allowing it to 
mature seed for future trouble. All refuse 
thrown into the pig pen is worked over into a 
valuable fertilizer. 

FARMERS’ READING. 

It is quite difficult to make some farmers feel 
the necessity of reading upon the subject of 
their labors. One strong plea is that they can- 
not afford it. Here the great mistake is made. 
They cannot afford to be without such reading. 
How often is it the case that upon commencing 
to take a good agricultural paper, or in the pur- 
chase of some gooi book, the purchaser de- 
clares that he has saved from reading some 
point enough to pay for many books or papers. 
Agricultural books, containing much that is 
useful and valuable, can be obtained at a mere- 
ly nominal price, but for a medium for commu- 
nicating the latest facts and valuable experi- 
ences of different farmers as well as of the va- 
rious experiment stations, the live agricultural 
paper alone can supply the want. There are 
today many agricultural books that were pub- 
lished in the past, and though good authority at 
that time are of little avail today. The changes 
and progress in farming are becoming more 
and more marked every day, and unless the 
farmer is awake to the spirit of the times and 
falls into line keeping step to the march of im- 
provement he will be very likely to “get left.” 

Wma. H. YEoMANS. 

Columbia, Conn. 





THE CARE OF THE ORCHARD AND 
LOT. 


I wish simply to state what tome seems the 
best way to manage the orchard lot, to get the 
most not only from the trees, but from the land. 
An orchard in which both the trees and the 
land pay, is indeed profitable, and about the 
best paying combination we can have upon the 
farm. I do not deem it necessary to plow in 
the full grown orchard if perchance it gets the 
proper treatment in coming to maturity. 
Everything, in my opinion, hinges upon this 
part of the question. If asked how to treat an 
orchard, we ought of course to be able to judge 
something from its present appearance as to 
what needs to be done, but if previous to giving 
any advice we ask the question, ‘‘What treat- 
ment has the orchard already had?” and suc- 
ceed ia getting a good answer, we can much 
more intelligently answer the parties inquiring. 
I lay no claim to being an experienced orchard- 
ist, but I have observed some things that I 
think would be of value to me if I should plant 
an orchard. In the first place, I should put the 
trees into plowed ground. I should keep the 
ground plowed for several years, cropping it, 
but not heavily, intending to put in each year 
considerable more plant nourishment than I took 
out, thus laying up a store of food for the trees 
in years tocome. ThenI would lay it down to 
grass, but keep the grass from growing for sev- 
eral feet around each tree, by mulching quite 
heavily each year after haying, with leaf mold, 
compost, or even brakes from the roadside. In 
the meantime, the ground should not be allowed 
tu run down or “out,” but be well kept up by 
liberal top-dressings. 

Thus managed till the trees are well into 
bearing, we shall find that afterwards we have 
comparatively but little to do, other than to 
keep the ground in condition by dressings, and 
pick the apples. Of course there are many 
little things to do which sometimes prove to be 
quite arduous duties, such as keeping off the 
insects and pruning properly. But when once 
an orchard is vigorously under way the money 
we get from it seems to come into our hands 
about as easily as any we can get off from the 
old farm. 

And when we also get a good crop of grass 
from the same land, our success in making 
land profitable is well-nigh complete. An or- 
chard where both the land and the trees give a 
good showing, gives a per cent on the capital 
invested that any merchant would be proud of 
in his business, even though the apples have to 
be sold for $1 per barrel, which, happily, is not 
often the case. Now is there a piece of land on 
the farm where the returns stand for so little 





labor as here? Let us strive to have a good 
orchard and a good hay cropinit. Above all 
do not allow cattle among the trees, even for a 
short period, therefore never plant a fruit tree 
in the pasture lot. Cattle have no more busi- 
ness with apple trees than hens have with the 
kitchen garden. As I said in the beginning, I 
do not think if everything is begun right, that 
it is necessary to plow much in the orchard, and 
it certainly is not convenient among low trees, 
such as I believe in. It is never advisable to 
place apple trees near a fence or stone wall. Of 
course every man knows this, but it has been 
done so many times, and it is so ruinous, that a 
reminder of the fact is never amiss. I claim 
nothing new in this paper, but simply a 
reiteration of what seems to me to be 
the worthy old. New thoughts are rare 
and emanate from rare authors, while it is 
within every man’s power to help perpetuate 
the valuable old ones, that often are neglected 
though known, because they are not taken into 
consideration. Repetition is the power to fresh- 
en thought and give it a new impetus. To 


nothing does this talk apply, more than to 
farming, which depends upon commonplace 
trifles for its success. 


A. P. REED. 





AN OLD MAN’S REVERIE. 


Farming in New England now as compared 
with the farming of fifty years ago we believe 
shows a decided advantage in favor of ours in al! 
that tends to the well being of ourselves and all 
depending on us. Although New England has 
been for the last half century the breeding 
grounds from which have been drawn the bone 
and muscle as well as the brains which have de- 
veloped the boundless prairies of the West yet 
enough remains on the parent soil to make a 
very fair showing in farm products. Born ofa 
race who possessed the courage to rebell against 
the mother government and leaving the scenes 
of their early childhood for what was a cheer- 
less waste they not only succeeded in making 
themselves a home but have transmitted virtues 
to their descendants which have placed them in 
the front rank of civilized nations. This you 
will please bear in mind has all been accom- 
plished in less than three centuries more cer- 
tainly than older nations have done in a thou- 
sand years, and judging by the past it would 
seem that still greater things are in store for us. 
At the breaking out of the gold fever in 1849 
many of our most promising young men lured 
by stories of fortunes being made in a day bade 
adieu to their homes, of took their lives in 
their hand and went forth cheered by the ever- 
brightening stories which came from that far 
off land of gold all of which helped to ease the 
pain of parting with the loved ones for whom 
they sacrificed so much. 

Could we see written in truthful lines a histo- 
ry of all the suffering endured for the purpose 
of trying to find a land where these bardy 
pioneers could better provide for those they 
loved I fear we should find that the balance 
was on the wrong side. It is true that many of 
the greatest men in the west are of New Eng- 
land birth, yet we are among those who believe 
that the same principles of thought and economy 
in the east would have produced results as sat- 
isfactory. And now that the excitement and 
novelty of a journey to that land of promise is 
passed and men’s sober, second thought has 
convinced them that in many instances distance 
has lent enchantment to the view they have de- 
cided to make the best of the advantages which 
a life in New England affords and are surprised 
atthe discovery of so much to admire. In 
view of these facts is it not well for us to avail 
ourselves of all the means at our commanffand 
here let me mention one fact which cannot have 
escaped the notice of every careful observer and 
that is the improved appearance of the farms 
in all towns where a thriving grange is located 
and sustained. 

So, brother farmer, although wecannot boast 
of the broad fields of the west still if we do 
our best we can secure a fair share of this 
world’s goods and have the pleasing conscious- 
ness of having done something to make the 
world better for our having lived in it. 

M. F. HILu. 

New Hampshire, July 18, ’87. 





JULY IN THE POULTRY YARD. 


A Few Timely Suggestions to Poultry Men. 


If allowed their freedom, fowls at the present 
time do not require so much attention as at 
other seasons of the year. They should not be 
neglected however. If given a good range they 
will generally get their necessary supply of 
food, and not require any feeding. A supply of 
cool fresh water k-pt-by them constantly is 
productive of good results 

Out in the open air is the true place for fowls. 
This method should always be practiced in 
warm weather. There should be a shed or 
some covering to protect them from the rain. 
An open shed is an excellent place for fowls in 
summer. It should be arranged in such a manner 
that no draughts can pass over fowls. Draughts 
and dampness are two of the worst enemies of 
the feathered race. Poultry men should ever 
be on the alert for them. 

It has long been a supposition that salt will 
killhens. Thisis nothing but an old lady’s 
whim, and it is being found out to be such 
more and more every day. The only way I 
can imagine in which hens can be injured by 
eating salt is perhaps where it has been kept 
from them for a long time and when given any 
they eat too much on account of their craving 
for it. If the fowls have not been accustomed 
to have it they should be fed moderately at first 
with small quantities. After that a supply 
should be kept before them always. They need 
salt just as much as stock, and any deprivation 
of it will result in ill health and loss of appe- 
tite. 

Diarrheea is liable to trouble the chicks just 
now. Many attribute this difficulty to the f»od, 
but it is usually the result of cold, damp 
weather. The best remedy is to keep them ina 
warm, dry place, feed warm boiled rice and 
milk, and give each chick about five drops of 
castor oil. During the summer months the 
poultry house should be cleaned out often; say, 
at least, once a week. It is a good plan each 
morning to scatter some light material over the 
hen house floor. The best article for this pur- 
pose is sawdust. If this cannot be obtained 
dry dirt will do. In cleaning the poultry house 
after it has been thoroughly swept out, a small 
quantity of dirt mixed with carbolic acid strewn 
about, will keep the house free from odor, and 
avoid disease and filth. C. H. Reyrnoups. 

Livermore Falls, Me. 





A NEW WAY TO SHELL PEAS. 


The usual way of shelling peas is slow work 
where the variety fills well out, making it 
sometimes difficult to open the pod without the 
aid of the thumb nail. I remember many years 
ago, when Fairbeard’s Defiance was grown, it 
was an objection to it that it filled out so plump 
at the end it was too hard to shell, and custom- 
ers declined purchasing a second time. Now 
the new way, (I dare say with some of your 





Yankee readers it is a very old way), answers 
first-rate for just this class of pea. Instead of 
holding the pod as usual, turn it back up, and 
holding it firmly between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand, seizing the stem end with 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, 
give ita quick twist, when it wi!l crack open 
the entire length of the pod. With a little prac- 
tice any variety of pea, (I have about seventy 
now growing in my experimental grounds a 
few rods from where I am writing), can be 
shelled as fast by this as by the usual way, and 
those well filled out at the end more easily and 
faster. J. J. H. G. 
Marblehead, Mass. 





HAY CAPS. 


I noticed in the issue of July 16th, the six 
year’s experience of one man, with hay caps, 
simply cotton cloth, without any preparation. 
I can double his experience. I used the same 
caps, plain heavy sheeting twelve years, and to 
all appearance they were good for several 
years more. I bave examined hay immediate- 
ly after a very heavy shower and never found 
it any more than “dampened. I would never 
have them less than six feet square. I have 
several different times saved the cost of the 
caps in labor and the damage saved the hay 
and grain. 

Last fall I bought an abandoned farm 
and am trying to improve it and it re- 
sponds very much beyond my expectations, 
with but very little manure. I have planted 
five acres of corn and two of potatoes and they 
are looking nicely. Crops are late in this vic- 
inity but mostly look well. Most of the farm- 
ers in the valleys are nearly through haying. 

East Putney, Vt. L. 





DAIRY MATTERS. 


Smiths, Powell & Lamb write to the Rural 
New Yorker: ‘We soil our cattle as little as 
possible, preferring, when we can, to give them 
pasturage, but our pasturage is limited. We 
give rye, clover, oats, and corn for soiling. 
Our cattle are now on pasture, and we trust a 
late rain will help our grass so as to allow us to 
keep them out. Our idea is that while soiling 
is cheaper, the animals need all the fresh air 
and exercise they can get, and which they can 
obtain in no better way than by grazing.” 


The swill-milk producer must be perfectly 
callous and indifferent to everything but the 
profit of his filthy business. A man possess- 
ing even the germs of a conscience would be in- 
capable of the systematic cruelty practised upon 
the cows, to say nothing of the wrong done the 
customers. The sight of a swill-milk stable is 
enough to make the observer renounce not only 
milk, but beef, for the rest of his life. The 
stock are invariably reduced by a swill diet to 
a most unwbolesome condition. As a rule, 
they contract pulmonary disease from the filth 
and neglect in which they live. The milk they 
yield is literally poison. To infants it is death, 
and seldom slow death.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A writer in Hoard’s Dairyman has a sugges- 
tive paragraph concerning cows to the effect 
that trom the practical point of view, feed and 
care constitute the leading consideration: ‘TI 
can show today thoroughbred herds that from 
want of care are no better than scrubs, while, 
on the other hand, a herd that has cost less 
money and numbering 60 animals has made a 
great reputation for the owner. I maintain 
that no domestic animal has such a highly sen- 
sitive and delicate organization as the first-class 
dairy cow, and that the typical animal has 
about the same points in all milch breeds and 
can only be distinguished by color and size. 
This delicate organization would never have 
been developed if the animal had been neg- 
lected.” 


It is wonderful, how far down in our pockets 
we go, when our eyes are consulted in buying 
butter, that is put up in a neat print. Machines 
are now made that will gauge and print at the 
same time a half pound or pound print, with 
your monogram, or some nice design, that will 
often bring five to ten cents per pound more for 
being put in an attractive form. But moulds 
can be bought for less than a dollar that any 
one can use, with designs that are as handsome 
as any one would wish to see! Little butter 
ladles, corrugated on one side, and sold in 
pairs, when in the hands of a skilful house- 
wife, will so manipulate an unsightly looking 
plate of butter, that it will delight the eye, if it 
does the palate. With these little ladles, a roll- 
ing pin to roll the butter out into a thin sheet, 
and a wooden knife to cut it with, you have 
all that is necessary to make individual prints. 
Or if you prefer, provide yourselves with pat- 
terns of different kinds of leaves and flowers, 
and by a little practice, you can adorn your ta- 
ble with many curious designs that are neat and 
elegant, for butter can be moulded into any 
shape or form, when at the right temperature, 
as well as potter’s clay.—Racine Agriculturist. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


Are you planning for a little vacation rest 
when haying and harvest are over ? 

The insect-eating birds are among the farmer’s 
best friends, to be cherished and protected. 


Do not allow potatoes to be exposed to the 
sun any longer than is needed to dry them. 

Judicious thinning of tree fruits is a very 
fine and profitable thing wherever it can be con- 
veniently practiced. 

It is the aim of a New England farmer to get 
as much out of his land as possible; a western 
farmer works on a different principle—Rural 
World. 

Children brought up on a farm where there 
is unceasing, grinding toil for the accumulation 
of wealth get false ideas and do not appreciate 
the farm. 

The idea of running acollege farm for the 
simple purpose of raising revenue from the 
sale of hay is entirely opposite to the intent of 
such an appliance.—Maine Farmer. 

The introduction of labor-saving machinery 
has disarranged the old methods of farming, ‘ 
and in nothing more than in the changes it has 
necessitated im the employment of hired help. 

By feeding the oats uuthreshed, we save the 
labor of threshing, and also get the straw and 
grain together in the stomach, getting a better 
digestion of both than when they are fed separ- 
ate, 

Any agricultural society can save money by 
restricting the number of prizes in each of the 
classes. Two premiums are enough to offer for 
anything, as no exhibitor cares for a third or 
fourth prize. 

Waldo F. Brown says in the National Stock- 
man: One mistake which is made by many 
breeders of Jerseys is to allow them to breed 
too young, and I think this has done much to 
reduce their size. 

Old strawberry beds, now past their useful- 
ness, are generally in prime condition for the 
production of a fine crop of late cabbages, cau- 





liflower, turnips, celery, spinach and perhaps 
other garden crops. 


Weeds among crops will demand attention. 
Now that crops are being cleared off, remember 
that if the land is not occupied by some useful 
crop, one of weeds will take possession, and 
make trouble fcr the future. 


Never treat a potato field with Paris green 
unless the fences which surround it are strong 
enough to exclude all domestic animals. A 
very little of the dust, accidentally breathed, 
would readily poison the operator. 

Our country is filled with the idle and unem- 
ployed, and the great question asking for an 
answer is: What shall be done with these men? 





To tbis there is but one answer: They must 
culiivate the soil.—Rob't G. Ingersoll. 


There is nothing like plenty of good ma- | 


chinery to farm with; no matter if the wind 
and weather does soon destroy it; it don’t pay 
to house it as long as there are plenty more fur 
sale; it only costs a dollar to make out a mort- 
gage. 

During the past few years the methods of en- 
silaging have been much simplified. The cost- 
ly and cumbrous stone and cement silo has 
been abandoned, and a common barn mow, 
closed tightly with matched boards doubled, 
with building paper between. 

“The eyes of the rural world are being opened 
to the almost uselessness of the work performed 
in different branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
at Washington,” remarks Our Country Home. 
The free seed distribution is characterized as 
‘‘a most lamentable and outrageous fraud.” 


Did you make a garden in the spring and 
then neglect it the rest of the season; or have 
you been planting beans, peas and corn at in- 
tervals to have a continuous supply during the 
season. If not, remember and do so next year. 
Some things can be sown in early fall for the 
next spring. 


Weeds are nothing more than a coating pro- 
vided by nature to protect the waste places of 
the earth from the cold blasts of winter as well 
as the hot suns of summer and the only justi- 
fication man has in their destruction is when 
cultivating the land to put something more use- 
ful in their place. 

The editor of Orchard and Gar den says that 
he has been greatly disappointed with the Jewell 
strawberry. The plant made but a feeble 
growth and a light yield of only ordinary ber- 
ries. On the grounds, however, of correspond- 
ing Editor Baker at Bridgeton, N. J., it had 
made a satisfactory growth and yielded a hand- 
some crop. 


Farmers have worried along in the same old | 


rut for so long that they are frightened at the | distance from every farmer's kitchen. 


thought of stepping out of it. They have 
struggled with hard times, taxation and mis- 
management and mere machine labor till the 
brain is benumbed from inaction and the heart 
wearied by blasted hopes.—Farm, Stock and 
Home. 

If farmers would get good, well-bred dogs, 
& great Many annoyances on the farm would be 
avoided, and the dog would be among the most 
valuable animals possessed. A great wonder 
to me is how so many farmers can be so blind 
to their own interest, as each year to pay $1.00 
tax on their ten-cent dogs.—J. J. Reed, in Na- 
tional Stockman. 

That was an extremely wise and wholesome 
law, passed in Wisconsin the past winter, which 
withholds the State appropriation to county 
fairs, except upon a sworn statement of the 
chief cfficers that all gambling and gambling 
devices whatsoever were prohibited’ at its ex-" 
hibitions; also the sale of spirituous, malt, ar- 
dent or intoxicating liquors. 


The average farmer pays little attention to 
keeping the surface of the horse collars smooth 
and clean. They pay too little attention to tbe 
proper cleaning of the skin of the horse. They 
pay too little attention to the proper bearing of 
the collar. If all these were attended to, the 
abomination of dirty, sweat-saturated pads, and 
other facings to collars, would be avoided. 

It is impossible to keep cows or sheep with 
economy and profit unless some provision is 
made for summer feeding, and for this purpose 
the annual plants, which grow quickly, are bet- 
ter than grass. They yield a large product to 
the acre, and may be changed from one year to 
another. And these annual forage crops must 
be a considerable dependence also for the winter 
feeding as cured fodder.—New York Times. 


Red and white currants are apparently the 
most benefited by close pruning, but black va- 
rieties are also much improved by stopping the 
leading shoots that are as high as they are in- 
tended to be left for fruiting, the young growths 
from the base for supplying new fruit-bearing 
shoots being left intact. It is simply a question 
of concentrating the forces of the bush on fruit 
or useless wood production.—Vick’s Magazine 
for July. 

The Chicago Railway Age says that between 
January 1 and June 30 there were laid in the 
United States 3754 miles of new main line rail- 
road track. From present indications the Age 
believes that the total for 1887 may surpass 
that of any previous year in the history of the 
country. When the interstate law was passed 
it was generally thought that the railroads 
would be crippled in consequence, but the oppo- 
site effect has been realized. 


In treating bushes that have been subject to 
attack from the currant worm in past years 
they should be thoroughly cleaned, so that any 
eggs or larvee may be scraped up, with an inch 
or two of two of the soil under the bushels, and 
carried off to a distance. If the soil is not too 
moist, I would suggest—not having tried it my- 
self—a light sowing of salt each year as the 
bushels will stand it, until no insect will stay in 
the soil.— Cor. Country Gentleman. 


Experiments made by N. M. Hayes at the 
Iowa Agricultural college, lead to the conclu- 
sion that in cultivating corn the work should be 
done in the upper three or four inches of soil. 
Deep culture in the middle of the row does less 
injury than near the hills, but even there a great 
many roots are cut by the points of the deep- 
grooving shovels. Level culture, of a medium 
depth, accomplishes all the purposes of working 
the soil, without serious injury to the roots. 

There is nothing so very bad about white- 
weed in the grass save its looks. It never was 
known to crowd out grasses, but instead holds 
itself in readiness at all times to come in and 
fill the vacant places in “old fields” where the 
slackness of the owner has allowed the grass 
to run out. Better have white-weed than noth- 
ing, though the farmer can have his choice be- 
tween this and the valuable grasses.— Maine 
Farmer. 


T. F. Baker, of the Orchard and Garden, 
sowed earliest carmine turnip radish May 11, 
and had a full supply ready for the table twenty 
days afterwards. He also says: “For home 
use we prefer to sow almost everything in drills, 
and thin at the proper time. We practice this 
with lettuce and cabbage almost always, and 
with peppers and tomatoes frequently. In this 











way we get a full stand of plants, and if we do 


_ need some plants to transplant, we have plenty 


of them, and to spare, and these of the very 


| best. 


In discussing this very timely topic an anony- 
mous writer pertinently remarks that every 
city, village and country town should be liber- 
ally supplied with drinking fountains for ani- 
mals, and they should be so constructed that 
the smallest dogs can drink from them. No 
gift to a people confers a greater pleasure than a 
fountain, and that person who turns aside a 
stream from the field and gives a watering 
trough to the roadside, or provides a fountain 
at which man and beast can drink pure water, 
is truly a public benefactor. 





HOG MATTERS. 


In selecting your sows for breeding do not 
sacrifice any good points to please any particu- 
lar fancy, and never breed a restless, vicious 
animal. Don’t discard your old sows if they 
have proven of good service.— The Hog. 


Practical and successful men claim that a 
constant supply of salt for swine is a safe pre- 
ventive of diseases, one that can be counted on 
with a degree of certainty; that by its constant 
use the system is made strong to ward off dis- 
ease. 

When the farmer has wood ashes and char- 
coal at hand it is a great advantage to mix the 
salt with them. When the salt is given at regu- 
lar intervals it prevents them getting a mouth- 
ful of salt at once, and more, they relish this 
mixture very much. Nature demands some- 
thing of this kind to absorb the gases in the 
stomach, and give tone and vigor to the system. 


If you are so fortunate as to own but a single 
pig in these times, when stock of this kind is so 
valuable, it is your duty to make the most you 
can out of this one pig. Some men take delight 
in doing this. Others give the pig as little at- 
tention as possible, and get corresponding re- 
turns. There is no animal that falls to our lot 
to care for that will respond more readily to 
such care, and give such speedy and paying re- 
turns.— Stockman. 

If you are skeptical as to the value of im- 
proved stock, buy of some breeder of pure stock 
afew pigs, and then buy some of the common 
stock of the neighborhood. Place the two lots 
together, and the difference will show up from 
the start. Your common pigs have long noses, 
legs and backs, peaked at both ends. Your 
pure-bred ones have compact bodies; no more 
legs and nose than needed to make out the 
symmetry of form; every part well rounded 
up.— National Farmer. 

A pig-pen is generally planted ata convenient 
A pig or 
a shote is imprisoned in his pen as a means of 
converting the scraps and odds and ends of the 
kitchen and garden and dairy into pork. The 
swill and dirt and pig’s feet and nose convert 
the ground floor into mortar. Heavy rains 
make it soft enough for the habitation of mud- 
fish. The scorching suns of summer convert 
this prison into a pest hole, and nearly roast 
the prisoner alive. The vile odors of the sim- 
mering swill, buttermilk, clabber, mud and 
rain, and the solid and liquid manure furnished 
by the pig, shote or hog, extend often to the 
kitchen and dwelling-house and poison the at- 
mosphere like the upas tree. A couple of pigs, 
raised on kitchen slop, etc., will eat and waste 
in twelve months swill, bread crumbs, vege- 
tables, milk, clabber, etc., sufficient to feeda 
pretty good flock of clean, nice chickens that 
will have their liberty, and leave no filth be- 
hind, create no disease. and establish no pest 
spots. A hog is naturally decent and likes 
clean quarters and a clean bed; but to confine 
him on thirty or forty square feet of ground, or 
plank floor, with no chance to keep himself de- 
cent, he loses his self-respect and decency and 
lays down in his fifth in the hot sun in swarms 
of flies and armies of vermin and in a foul at- 
mosphere, with acomfortable hogish grunt; 
for a hog is much of a philosopher and makes 
the best of his “manifest destiny.” Confine 
chickens, a calf, a sheep, or even a neat house- 
keeper, in a box or rail pen, like a hog, and see 
how their quarters would look ina month ora 
year. We have abolished the kitchen pig-pen 
on our farm never to be re-established by the 
writer, and our chickens are having a good 
time of it and give us no trouble on farms.—N. 
O. Picayune. 





CUT WORMS. 


Cut worms are the caterpillars, or larvi, of 
moths, and sometimes called May beetle or 
June bug, which fly at night. When fully 
grown the grub or worm is about an inch and « 
half ‘o ig, of ash gray color, smooth and greasv 
{1 appearance and plump and fat; the bak 
shows numerous fine lines. 


The moth lays its eggs in midsummer or 
early autumn in the ground. The young soon 
hatch, and feed on grass or weeds until! cold 
weather, when they make their way down into 
the soil to spend the winter. They do but little 
injury in the autumn, but as soon as spring 
opens their attacks become very noticeable. A 
very effective remedy is suggested by Professor 
Riley. This consists in scattering over a field, 
fifteen or twenty feet apart, cabbage or turnip 
leaves, grass or sod, that has been poisoned 
with Paris green. These leaves or grass, em- 
ployed as bait for the worms, are dipped into u 
solution made by stirring a tablespoonful of 
Paris green into a bucket of water. 

Another way of fighting these pests is, with 
preventives. Prevent propagation by making 
bonfires in the evening during the months of 
July aud August, or when the moths appear, 
and lure them to their own destruction. ‘Then 
during the autumn and ear.y winter plow up 
the soil and turn out the pests to the weather 
and the birds. It will be of great service an- 
other year, and will repay al! farmers who try it. 





OLD FARM WAGONS. 


A good, strong and always reliable wagon is 
a necessity to every farmer. The loss by break- 
ages and cost of repairs or setting tires and the 
like on many old wagons kept in use from mis- 
taken ideas of economy, will pay heavy interets 
on anew one. Unless this is kept under shel- 
ter, however, when not in use, it will soon be- 
come dilapidated. A coat of paint once a year 
will not only make it look like new, but will 
keep it firm and solid for many years. A 
shrewd wagon maker used often to remark that 
it was not for his interest to have neighboring 
farmers buy his wares. Those sold severa! 
miles distant he did not regret; but he kept 4 
repair shop as well, and he could make more 
from near-by-farmers’ repairing their old wag- 
ons than from selling them new ones.—CAicag? 
Herald. 
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A young lady in New York secures a 
good living by ‘‘personally conducting” 
female visitors to places of amusement, on 
shopping tours, or sight-seeing about the 


city. 





We hope the many ladies who read this 
column will remember our offer of some 
new jelly tumbler covers which we send in 
return for original recipes. A good num- 
ber have been received, but we want more. 





The unhealthy fashion of low necked 
and short sleeved dresses for babies has 
come about again. In a changeable cli- 
mate like ours this mode of dressing should 
not be adopted, however pretty dimpled 
shoulders and arms may look. With short 
sleeves coral clasps are again used, also 
tiny bracelets for little girls, or narrow 
ribbons tied about the neck and wrists. 
The sensible mother puts all this folly be- 
hind her, and covers her child’s neck and 
arms with at least one thickness of muslin, 
adding a light knit sacque on cool days. 





Certain publishers baving profited by 
the purchase of Miss Cleveland’s third 
rate writings it is now given out that Mrs. 
Cleveland has been invited to write a short 
story at her own price for one of the lead- 
ing magazines. She is too sensible a wo- 
man to undertake a work in which she 
could at most hope to attain but a fair de- 
gree of excellence. It is also expected 
that one who is frequently termed, and is 
for the time being, ‘‘the first lady in the 
land” should be fully occupied by the du- 
ties and demands of her position. She 
has gained a triumph by rare grace of 
manner and a well balanced mind and let 
it be hoped that she will resist the first 
Barnum-like proposal for cheap notoriety. 





Jennie Collins, so well known as a friend 
of working women, died last week in Bos- 
ton. She had been in her early years a 
working woman, and knowing the needs of 
that class, started Boffin’s Bower about 
sixteen years ago. She died poor, but 
was rich in good works. 

She provided food, clothing and lodging 
when necessary, and found employment for 
hundreds every year. She believed that 
when a woman performed the same amount 
of work as a man, and as well, she was en- 
tled to the same amount of compensation. 
She believed in elevating woman by work 
in any sphere which she was capable of 
filling, and never looked to sect, creed or 
nationality, and made no distinction in 
giving any applicant good advice and a 
helping hand. 





‘‘Violet” wants to know ‘‘how to can 
green peas and sweet corn in glass cans so 
they will keep.” A professional canner has 
said about canning vegetables, that if you 
are inexperienced you had better leave it 
alone, as there is more to it than most 
people imagine, and it is true that house- 
keepers who are always succesful with fruit 
and berries, find trouble in keeping any 
kind of vegetables when canned. We give 
recipes highly recommended, and trust that 
they may be a help: 

To Can GREEN CorN.—Cut the corn from 
the cob and place in the cans, packing as closely 
as possible. Add a little water, just enough to 
fill the can and expel the air, as the hot syrup 
does in the case of fruit. Set the cap on top of 
the jars lightly. Have a boiler of warm water 
ready. Place muffin rings, perforated tins or a 
thin board in the bottom of the boiler for the 
jars to rest upon. Be careful that the cans do 
not touch each other. Cover the boiler and 
boil five hours, unless the corn be very young, 
when a little less time will do. Remove from 
the boiler and let them stand open for five or 
ten minutes, and then screw on the cover as 
tightly as possible. Remember to have the jar 
full to overflowing, that all the air may be 
driven out, and give the jar covers an extra 

*screw in a half an hour. 

GREEN PeAs.—Boil as for table use, adding 
no seasoning but salt. Pour into the janxs 
white boiling, allowing the liquid to overflow a 
little, and seal at once. When partially cool, 
tighten the jar cover. 

Lima Breans.—Cook as for the table. Heat 
the jars in hot water, and fill them with the 
beans packed and shaken down as closely as 
possible. Then add as much of the water in 
which they are cooked as is necessary to fill 
every crevice. Season only with salt. Fill to 
overflowing and seal, remembering that the 
beans and liquid must be boiling hot in order 
that the air be expelled. 





Miss Rose Cleveland has contributed an 
article to a little monthly publication 
which from another pen would be too trivial 
to provoke comment, but which coming 
from the president’s sister is dignified with 
much criticism for its nothingness. The 
New York Graphic addresses her as fol- 
lows : 

“Miss Cleveland, would you give the advice 
to the American girl or boy, “Love your moth- 
érand honor your father?” No, you would 
not. It would be superfluous. It would be 
like the Sunday school book of years and years 
ago. Why, as you doubtless ask yourself 
many times—why load the printed page with 
such nonentities? Why repeat the Ten Com- 
mandments, or any portion of them, when they 
are perpetually in every mind and heart and 
will remain there forevermore ?” 

Other equally well-known papers attempt 
to seriously analyze the article which pos- 
sesses just about as much merit throughout 
as is indicated by the paragraph following : 

“I think the best thing that can be said to 
American girls the year round, but especially 
in July, is to beg them to be more and more 


American, and when they have become just as 
American as they can possibly be to keep so.” 





CONTRIBUTED PASTRY RECEIPTS. 

Crust.—A nice rule for common pie crust is 
One quart of flour; one teacup of lard; two tea- 
spoons cream tartar and one of soda. Wet 
with very cold water. This quantity will make 
three large pies. 

RuvBars Pre.—Two-thirds pint stewed rhu- 
barb; one heaping cup of sugar; yolks of two 








eggs; tablespoon of flour; mix all thoroughly ; 
bake in one crust. When done whip the whites; 
add three tablespoons of sugar, put on top of 
the pie and return to the oven to brown. 

Corn Starcu Pre.—First bake an open 
crust. Make a filling of two-thirds pint of 
milk with some cream in it; setin a dish in a 
kettle of hot water; when thoroughly scalded 
add one heaping teaspoon corn starch wet in 
some of the cold milk and three or four table- 
spoons sugar; let it cook three minutes, then 
and the beaten yolks of two eggs; remove im- 
mediately ; fill the crust, beat the whites, add 
four tablespoons of sugar and pile on top and 
return to the oven to brown; flavor. 

Raisin Pre.—One teacup stoned raisins 
boiled till plump; one cup of sugar; one table- 
spoon vinegar; sprinkle flour on; bake in two 
crusts. 

Lemon Pre.—The grated rind without the 
white; part of one lemon; slice the inside fine; 
add one cup of water and boil till tender; three 
eggs, saving whites of two for frosting; one 
cup white sugar; stir the lemon when cool in 
the egg and sugar and bake in one crust. 
Frost with the whites of the eggs and four 
tablespoons sugar ; return to oven to brown. 

BUTTERNUT Prz.—One pint of milk; three 
eggs; four tablespoons of sugar; one teacup 
butternut meats rolled fine; bake in one crust. 

GREEN APPLE Pies.—Grate raw six good 
sized green apples; add one cup sugar; three 
tablespoons melted butter; four eggs, a little 
lemon; a few currants and a little spice. Bake 
in one crust. VIOLET. 





WHAT WE SHOULD EAT IN HOT 
WEATHER. 

Certainly, no messes warmed up in grease to 
make the food slip down without mastication» 
for unless food is thoroughly masticated it is 
useless to give itto the system, expecting to 
be nourished by it, with the exception of 
meats, which it cut fine may be swallowed 
without mastication, as the albumen in meat 
digests itself. Now when the hot weather comes 
on meat is not neceesary even to the hard-work- 
ing man. The muscular system having been 
put in good repair during the cold months, can 
afford to lose a little of its strength, for the 
stomach’s sake, giving the latter organ a rest to 
a certain extent. Now is the season to partake 
of acids in all kinds of fruits and vegetables. 
By so doing we purify the blood and prevent 
rheumatism. The garden rhubard 1s one of the 
best of early plants. If cooked in the following 
manner it will lose the greater part of its acidity : 
viz , peel the outside or covering carefully; cut 
into thin bits and place in a clean sauce-pan (or 
lard kettle covered tightly, adding no water) 
and place the kettle in a larger one filled partly 
with water, and allow it to boil for an hour or 
more. Add no sugar when cooked, as without 
the sugar it will keep without fermentation 
much longer, or till winter. Let every one who 
partakes sweeten to suit himself. I fear I am 
trespassing upon the good nature of the editor 
and will resume ata future time. MeEpIcus. 





JELLY MAKING. 

Currants, crabapples, etc., make lighter col- 
ored jelly if barely ripe, higher flavored, if 
thoroughly ripe. Both green and ripe grapes 
are used for jelly. Early raspberries are less 
liable to be wormy than late ones. 

A fruit press is areal help in making jelly, 
but if a fruit press is not at hand, grapes, cur- 
rants, berries, etc., are usually mashed, put in 
a stone jar, the jar set in hot water on the stove, 
and the fruit cooked, and occasionally stirred 
with a wooden spatula, till sufficiently softened. 
Tke fruit may be put ina kettle and cooked, 
but it will need watching and more frequent 
stirring to prevent scorching. 

Firmer or tougher fruits, apples, crabapples, 
etc., are cooked with a little water, and stirred 
till they can be easily strained. The fruit needs 
no especial preparation, except to see that it is 
clean, and free from worms and insects. Cur- 
rants need not be stemmed nor larger fruits 
pared. Apples, etc., had better be halved to 
see that there are no worms at the core, and all 
fruit will cook quicker if cut in pieces. The 
fruit should be cooked fine before trying to 
strain it. It is usually a help to press the mass 
through a colander or sieve before straining. 

Have ready two jelly bags wrung out in 
water. Flannel is the best material for bags, 
but cotton flannel, coarse linen, etc., will do. 
Most authorities say “do not squeeze the fruit,” 
but this wastes considerable juice, and there is 
no objection to pressing out the juice if two 
bags are used. First squeeze out all the juice 
you can through the first bag. Then pour the 
juice carefully into the second bag, letting none 
of it touch the outside of the bag. Let the juice 
run through without pressure into an earthen 
receptacle. Do not use tin er iron during the 
entire process if it can be avoided. Clean strips 
of wood may be laid across the top of the dish 
and the bag laid on them to drip. 

Measure the juice, put it in the preserving 
kettle and cook steadily (do not allow it to stop 
boiling,) for about twenty minutes, if pure 
juice. If water has been used more cooking 
will be needed. Very ripe fruit also needs a 
little longer cooking. Skim carefully while 
cooking. Weigh granulated sugar, allowing a 
pound for each pint of juice. Put it in the 
oven till hot. As soon as the juice is sufficient- 
ly boiled add the sugar. When itis dissolved, 
and the juice begins to boil again, the jelly 
should be done. Try it by dropping a few 
drops from a spoon on a cold dish. It should 
jelly almost immediately. Scald jelly glasses, 
have them standing ready in a pan of hot wa- 
ter to prevent breaking, and fill at once. The 
glasses with glass covers are preferred, but 
tumblers, bowls, etc., are also used. Let them 
stand uncovered for three days unless parafine 
is used, which must be put on the jelly when 
hot. Some persons set jelly and jam, (usually 
covered with glass) in the sunshine for a day. 
The top of the jelly should be dry when covered 
or mold will be likely to appear. If, when 
wishing to cover it, little beady drops of per- 
spiration like moisture stand on the top, let the 
jelly stand open tilldry. It willdry sooner if 
the moisture is carefully removed by patting 
the surface with a soft cloth, or blotting paper 
may be used to absorb it. If covered jelly 
glasses are used no other covering is needed 
except the brandied, buttered or egged paper, 
or the parafine laid directly on the jelly. If 
open bowls, cover as directed for preserves. 
If egg is used brush the smaller paper with it 
and lay that paper on the jelly, egg side up. 
Brush the larger paper and lay it over the jar, 
egg side Gown, and the egg, besides filling the 
pores of the paper, will act as a paste to fasten 
it to the outside of the bowl. Write the Jabel 
(name and date) on the cover before moistening 
it. Mrs. Carey's jar covers are more convenient 
to use than either of the above methods. 





IRONING. 

Christine Terhune Herrick in Harper’s Ba- 
sar gives these valuable hints: Put aside the 
sheets, and begin with the starched pieces first. 
This is contrary to the custom of many laun- 
dresses, who lead off with handkerchiefs, pil- 
low-cases, napkins, and the like, leaving those 











articles which demand more strength and pains 
until they have begun to be weary. In the 
majority of houses collars, cuffs, and shirts are 
sent out tothe Troy or Chinese laundries, and 
the chief test of a laundress’s efficiency, her 
skill in ironing a shirt, is thus escaped. In 
those houses where all the laundry-work is 
done in the house it is better to begin with the 
shirts, etc., giving to them the first and best 
efforts of the day. Shirt irens are sold that 
are preferred by those who wish to produce a 
polished surface. They are rather heavier than 
the ordinary flat-iron, and have a steel finish on 
the bottom. 

The irons must never be allowed to become 
red-hot, as this roughens them. 

The shirts and collars out of the way, the 
other starched clothes come next. Gingham 
and calico dresses should be ironed on the 
wrong side to produce the lustreless effect 
seen in the new material before it has been 
laundried. Black stockings should also be 
smoothed on the wrong side. For use on 
skirts, especially those of dresses, there is man- 
ufactured arather narrow iron witha sharp 
point that will run up between the gathers. 
After the fine starched garments follow the 
table-linen and bed-linen, and so on with the 
smaller plain pieces. In large families where 
there are many sheets and towels, time and la- 
bor may be saved by the purchase of a mangle. 
This machine, immortalized by its connection 
with Sloppy and with Mr. Mantalini, is really 
a usetul contrivance. While it will hardly 
answer for most body clothing, it does very 
well for bed linen, towels, etc., and also for 
underflannels, stockings and handkerchiefs. 
The question of what shall be ironed and what 
shall not is even a serious question to a busy 
house-mistress. Some of these go so far as to 
urge using the sheets rough-dry sooner than 
take the time for smoothing them from other 
pressing duties. ‘Something must be crowded 
out,” they plead, and better use unironed sheets 
than neglect other household cares. This is a 
point each must decide for herself. Smooth 
sheets are undoubtedly pleasanter than rough 
ones, and the mangle would seem to furnish a 
solution of the difficulty. Where one of these 
is unattainable, sheet and towels can be pressed 
into comparative smoothness by loosening the 
screws of the wringer and passing the linen 
through this. Reliable authorities claim that 
in the interests of health it is better that under- 
flannels, stockings and babies’ napkins should 
not be ironed. However this may be, when 
these pieces have been carefully folded or pulled 
into shape and smoothness, the passage of an 
iron over them adds little to their appearance 
before they are worn, and nothing to their com- 
fort in wearing. Knitted under-clothing should 
never be ironed, but stretched to the proper 
shape and pinned on a bed, or other firm, clean 
surface until entirely dry. 





FRILLS. 

There is a decided revival of black silk cos- 
tumes for the street, “‘‘made up,” too, without 
jets. 

Puffed sleeves prevail in out-door as well as 
house costumes, and give to many a stout little 
woman a decidedly comical appearance. 

A new size in fashionable note paper and en- 
velopes is perfectly square, of an unusually 
heavy quality, and the note sheet does not re- 
quire a fold. 

The old-fashioned challie goods, now so pop- 
ular, are kept company by the antique mohair 
fabrics, these time-honored stuffs being once 
again welcomed to favoritism. 

The newest and most fashionable tan-colored 
gloves are lighter in color and more yellow than 
heretofore. A delicate pearl gray is the ac- 
cepted tint for wear with black dresses. 

Black silk stockings are in great favor still, 
and fine black cotton, warranted, as well also 
as lisle thread, which is worn on ordinary oc- 
casions by those who cannot afford silk. The 
old trouble, however, of the dye coming off con- 
tinues an objection, and were it not for the be- 
comingness of black hose in making the foot 
look smaller, they would soon go out of vogue. 

The more simple the coiffure is made for 
summer the more stylish itis. The bang is not 
so stylish, except for very young girls, as the 
hair combed up over a cushion and then twisted 
into a simple 8-knot. 

The “Nancy Lee” hat for boating use, etc., 
has a brim which answers all the purpose ofa 
good-sized parasol, without the cumbersome- 
ness ofa handle. It has a William Penn effect 
when left in its original shape, but the milliners 
distort its outlines, and turn and twist the wide- 
spreading brim to give it the properly awry 
look of most of the picturesque hats of the sea- 
son. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


The records of the patent office show that 
fully nineteen hundred patents are claimed by 
women. Moreover, not a small number of the 
patents granted to men are really for ingenious 
devices and ideas that have originated in a fem- 
inine brain. 

Julian Ralph, after discussing at considerable 
length the different aspects of the entrance of 
women into business, sums up the effect thus: 
‘‘Woman is losing nothing except what leaves 
her better off, and man is losing only the doll- 
wives and servant-wives of old, and getting 
companion-wives in their places.” 

Grace Greenwood says: “I believe that for 
one woman whom the pursuits of literature, 
ambition of authorship, and the love of fame 
have rendered unfit for home life, a thousand 
have been made undomestic by poor social 
strivings, the follies of fashion, and the intoxi- 
cating distinction which mere personal beauty 
confers.” 

The Women’s Christian temperance union 
have formally decided that the proper way to 
address a presiding woman is ‘‘Madam Presi- 
dent,” rather than ‘‘Mr.,” “Mrs.” or “Miss,” 
inasmuch as there is no need of using a title 
which ‘designates home relationships,” and 
Madam avoids the hissing sound of the other 
titles. 

Twenty years ago the idea of a teacher of 
cooking would have been scoffed, and how 
many were there who realized that there was 
any science connected with the art of cookery. 
Today there are twenty teachers of cookery in 
the United States, and one schodl of domestic 
economy, where all that pertains to the keeping 
of a house is taught scientifically. It is to be 
hoped that before many years there will be 
more such schools. 





PRIMITIVE COOKING. 

One of the most healthful kinds of corn 
bread was that usedgin Kentucky, half a cen- 
tury ago, when people were compelled to live 
on the simplest and most natural fare. Salt 
was worth a dollar a pound, and a “skillet” 
was an article of luxury. There were three 
preparations of corn meal in Kentucky, al! 
mixed alike, but baked differently; the ‘“‘corn 
dodger,” the ‘‘pone,” and the “hoe cake.” As 
much Indian meal as is wanted, with salt and 





A CAPTAIN’S EXPERIENCE. 


A new Explanation of the Oregon Disas- 
ter, and some other Information of great 
Importance. 


The mystery surrounding the steamship Ore- 
gon has never been solved. That a_ vessel 
crashed into her is certaln—thatis all. The 
best evidence we have yet encountered is that of 
Captain S. Greenwood, master of the steamer 
Kanawah, whichruns between Newport News, 
Va., and Providence, R. I. In conversation 
with the writer Capt. Greenwood said : 

“On the night in which 

the Oregon was sunk I 

was steaming along on a 

course south and east of 

the collision. It was 

about eleven o'clock when 

the lookout reported a sail 

on the port blow. I was 

on the bridge at the time, 

and immediately sighted 

the boat. It seemed to be 

moving in an unsteady 

manner, though most of 

its sails were set. As we 

CAPT. GREENWOOD. came nearer | saw it was 

bearing directly over our course without any re- 

gard for the rules of navigation. I accordingly 

slowed down, and finding she still kept her 

course, sheered off in order to avoid the possi- 

bility of a collision. As she passed us I hailed 

her, but received no reply, although she was 

within easy hailing distance. 1 could not de- 

tect any life upon her, but her lights were burn- 

ing. She seemed to be plowing along almost 

in any direction, and without any regard for 

other vessels. I am quite sure it was the same 

craf; thata few hours afterwards ran into the 
Oregon.” 

“But, captain, how do you account for ber 
strange actions ?” 

“There are several theories. 
entire crew were intoxi- 
cated. Another that they 
were taken suddenly 
sick.” 

“That would hardly be 
probable, would it ?” 

“Why not? I noticed 4 
in the papers a few days ~/jm 
ago, that over 200 unfor- 3 
tunate men, women and 
children ata picnic party 
in New Jersey were taken 
deathly sick and remained 
so for hours. Is is not 
reasonable that the poor THE DISASTER. 
roe aboard the ship might meet the same 
ate ? 

“But is sickness common on shipboard.” 

“As common as on land. I always go pro- 
vided for emergencies, and what is more, I pro- 
tect my men against the coming on of disease.” 

“How ?” 

“Whenever I notice men complaining ot 
pains in the back or sides; a tired feeling; lack 
of appetite; despondency; want of energy ; 
and many other things, I know what it means 
and that I must stop such feelings at once, or 
I shall have a sick or possibly dead man on 
shipboard. Fortunately I have found some- 
thing that removes all these troubles quickly 
and surely.” 

“And do you only use it on shipboard ?” 

“No, indeed, I use it in my own family. My 
wife had those troubles which nearly every wo- 
man has—weakness, bearing down pains and 

“ I irregularities, which 
pes Re finally ended in a 
very large and pain- 
ful swelling in the 
side. The best phy- 
cians of New York 
treated her. Some 
called it a rupture, 
but none cured her. 
I began to use the 
wonderful remedy I 
used on the steamer. 
In a very short time 
the swelling disap- 
peared, she regain- 
ed her health and 
strengh and is per- 
fectly well today.” 


“And what medi- 


One is that the 


“a, WELL MAN.” 
cine is it, pray ?” 

‘“‘Hunt’s Remedy. I myself have been cured 
of a terrible case of catarrh of the bladder by 
its use, and I would not be without it for any- 
thing. I have had several men on my steamer 
that had the first stages of Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys beyond a question, but they are 
well men today.” 

Captain Greenwood is a man of standing, 
and“his statements can be relied upony There 
is so much corroborative testimony about this 
same remedy, however, that the public are 
well informed as to its great merits, and are un- 
questionably decreasing disease and death by 
its use. 








sufficient water to knead the mass. This is al- 
lowed to stand about twenty minutes, so that 
all the meal is thoroughly moistened. Part of 
this is made into balls and thrown into a pot 
where bacon and cabbage (or greens) are boil- 
ing. By the force of the boiling water, these 
little balls are seen to pop up and down, and 
dodge about; hence the name, “dodgers.” If, 
now, some of the same dough be formed into a 
flat cake, say an inch thick, and placed on the 
hoe, this, held over hot coals until baked brown, 
gives the true ‘“‘hoe cake.” The remaining por- 
tion of dough is put in some iron utensil (skil- 
let or pot) and the cover adjusted. The skillet 
is placed on live coals, which are also heaped 
upon its iron cover and left to stand until the 
mass is properly baked. ‘Lhe cake is taken out 
by turning the skillet upside down, and consti- 
tutes the original type of ‘“‘pone.”—North- 
western Miller. 





VACATION, 

A correspondent writes to the New York 
Tribune :—Say to your wife in spring, ‘‘Now, 
my dear, as soon as corn-planting is over we 
will take a day’s vacation; get the children 
ready, and prepare a plain substantial luncheon, 
and we willstart early and drive ten or fifteen 
miles to some hill, valley, river or lake that you 
have never seen, and we will spend the day as 
pleasantly as we can; we will eat supper as well 
as dinner from our basket, and not get home till 
bed-time.” When the hay and grain are se- 
cured, take auother day and visit some other 
point. The chickens are old enough to fry now, 
and the harvest apples are ripe, and they never 
tasted so good as they will when eaten on the 
grass under the shade of a tree. Again, in Oc- 
tober, loveliest of months, whsn a peace and 
quiet rest upon the land which is like that of a 
soul in ‘Beulah, then fill baskets and other 
bounties the farm produces, and go nutting 
with the family. Even three days’ vacation 
during the season will be of great value and not 
cost a cent. You and the boys will work all 
the better for the change, and to the tired wife 
and mother, who does not goto mill and the 
blacksmith’s shop and postoffice so often as you 
do, it will mean much more than to you. Do 
not wear your best Sunday suits on these vu- 
cation picnics, but a clean, common suit, so 
that you can climb and romp and wrestle and 
rollin the grass without fear of spoiling your 
clothes. Take a comfort or two, and pillows, 
and the hammock, so that those who wish to 
rest can do so. I think after you get home, 
if you take a vote of the family, they will be 
unanimously in favor of a vacation of one day 
in each month from May to October. 








Frightful Waste. 


Consumption carries off its thousands of vic- 
tims every year. Yes, thousands of human 
lives are being wasted that might be saved, fur 
the fact is now established that consumption, 
in its early stages, is curable. Dr. Pierce’s 
“Golden Medical Discovery” will, if used in 
time, effect a permanent cure. It bas no equal 
as a remedy for bronchitis, coughs and colds. 
Its efficacy has been proved in thousands of 
cases. Al) druggists. 


Is there any rest on earth? plaintively asks 
an exchange. Well, it must be admitted that 
there isn’t much—especially in fly and mosquito 





PARSONS 


These pills were a wonderful discovery. No others like them in the world. Will positively cure 


or relieve all manner of disease, 


box of pills. Find out ience. 

about them, and you do more to purify the 
will always be thank- blood andcure chron 
ful. One pill a dose. ic ill health than $5 
Parsons’ Pills contain worth of any other 
nothing harmful, are remedy yet discov- 
easy to take, and ered. If people could 
cause no inconven- be made to realize 


The information around each box is worth ten times the cost of a 


One box will 


the marvelous power of these pills, they would walk 100 miles to get a box if they could not be had 
without. Sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. Illustrated pamphlet free, postpaid. Send for it; 
the information is very valuable. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Make New Rich Blood! 








LOW’ 


“Peerless Early” Cabbage! 
no “Bay State” Squash! 


Are among the best New Vegetables offered for 1887, and are conceded to possess more good yoints 
than any other sort of their respective classes; also mv Essex Hvbrid Specialties are very superior 
and extremely popular with Gardeners andtruckers. TRY THEM, 


SEED CATALOGUE xi: 


112 pages of Descriptions, Illustrations, 
prices of the best varieties of Vegetable, 


inin 
8 an 


Flower and Grass Seed, Bulbs, Roots, Plants and Farm Implements of the most approved patterns at 


lowest market rates. 


Address A AR 


Special terms to Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


Send for catalogue FREE. 


N LOW, SEEDSMAN, ESSEX, MASS. e 
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Cider Makers contemplating changes in their ma- 
chinery, or any one thinking of going into the cider | 
business, either on an extensive scale or only in a | 
small way, should send for our Catalogue. We | 
make a full line of both knuckle joint and screw 
Pre- ses, to be run by either hand or power; also 
Graters, Pumps, Apple Elevators, Racks, Cloths, 
etc. Our goods are the acknowledged “Standard.” 
Addre:s oomer & Boschert Press Co., 

102 West Water St. Syracuse, N. Y. 





15 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAM 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 
Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 


Cranberries a Specialty. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 


* 166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 
References—Chatham Natigna) Bank, N. Y 


Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 





Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc.‘ 

for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
wa Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 
# for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 

ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O- 


BEST HARNESS IN THE WORLD 


For the money; largest stock and best variety in 
Boston; robes, blankets, horse and stable furnish- 
ings. E. F. WYER & CO., 63 Sudbury St., Boston. 


Jewell Strawberry, 


Best and most productive. Full description, etc., 
free. Beautiful colored plate for a two-cent stamp; 
also other choice new varieties. Address origina 
tors, P. M. AUGUR & SONS, Nurserymen, Middle- 
field, Ct. 


UJ S, SOOKSTOVE DRIER 
$, 600K: 











pest, Agents Wanted. 
sq.ft.of Trays. Weight,25 lbs, Circulars free. 


AM. MF°G CO.,Waynesboro.Pa. Box 9 


Electric Belt Fre: 


Tointroduceitand obtain agenta we will for the: « 
sixty days sive away,free of charge,in each ¢ 11 
in the U. S. a limited number of our Gern : 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory_ Belts, Pre: 
a positive and unfailing Cure for Nervous De! i 
Varicocele. Emissions, Impotency, &c. 8500.00 F. awa 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not rene: 
agenuine electriccurrent. Address atonce EL ECTK 
BELT AGENCY, P, O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








COOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 
OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 
boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work 

ki,..-class workers desired for good emperors 
No cha.ges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chardon St,, Boston. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 


‘aa Knits everything required by the 
=—@ household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 
Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








farmers’ Directory, 











INSURANOR. 





Quincy Mutual! Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,. . + + + » $294,026.39 
Gain in Cash Fundthe pastyear,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, #29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years, 40 percent.on3 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
‘sas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas 
WILLIAM H. Fay, Secretary. i? 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston, 

Amos KEYES. FRED. L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES. 





WHEELER’S 
Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft.to 30 ft. diameter of whee1. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 


a specialty. ; 
Full satisfaction guaran- 


etc., on hand. 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER. 


68 P arl Stre t. Boston. 














PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 


unsurpassed by any in the market. 


Lowest market prices for goods of equa! quality. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. BROWN, Treas. SALEM, MASS., 





THEE FAMOUS 


CRESCENT 80c. SHIR 


INCLUDING LINEN COLLAR AND CUFFS. 


It isa source of Wonder to shirt wearers 
that we can sell so fine a shirt and 4-ply linen col- 
lars and cuffs, which retail anywhere for $1.50 or 

$2.00, for so low a price, and pay 

for advertising, Desides. he 

reason we can offer suche bar- 

gain is, that we manufacture 

in large quantities, buy goods 

for cash, and you buy at factory 

prices, thus saving three 

profits, that ofthe Jobber, 
Wholesaler and Retailer, 

4and when we have a customer 

once we have him always. These 

shirts are made of the finest 

Worn wertleand Utleu Nevepercé] 

muslin: the bosoms are of extra 

; “Ls/ heavy hand-made Jrish linen, in 

all sizes from 13 to 17, buttonholes hand-made. When 
ordering collars please state style wanted, whether 
stand-up or turn-down, We have so much con- 
fidence in our goods, that if you are from any 
cause not satisfied, we willcheerfully refund your 
money. Try them once and you will buy no other. 

For $4.80 we will send you six shirts, six 
4-ply linen collars, and three pair 4-ply linen 
cuffs, For $2.60, three shirts, three 4-ply 
linen collars and two pair 4-ply linen cuffs, 
For $1.00 we send one sample shirt, one 
pair 4-ply linen cuffs and ome 4-ply linen col-« 

ar, by mail, post-paid. Address, 
CRESCENT SHIRT Co., 
New York City, 
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SMALL'S SEEDED 
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roved by all progressive Farmers and 
tock Raisers. The calf sueks its food 
slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- 
ing as well as when fed on its own mother. 
Circulars fre. SMALL & MATTHEWS, 
21 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lots 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 
DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for di-eases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old, 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URINA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
aa Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
ats nostrums, which invariably do more 
harm than good, as every phase of disease demands 
different and special treatment. To those who may 
have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis would say con- 
sult him and he will restore the disappointed one 
to all the duties of life, whether they be physical 
or mental, pertaining to married life or ‘‘single 
blessedness.”’ 
Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS IS: PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 
Providence, R. I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated, 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full opie grap of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vas- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. Just PUBLISHED 
FOURTH EDITION 
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$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


NYE, ..... . NASHUA, N. H. 
F. W. CHEEVER, .. . WALDEN, VT. 
GEO. H. STAFFORD, . So, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . SoUTH ELLIOT, ME. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, .S0. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
H.B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTRER, VT. 
Are duly authorized agents of this paper and 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. Subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent to call. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 








Dairy products are advancing. 





Those whose haying was all finished last 
week, felt very complacent during the rain 
bursts of Sunday. 





English-born gentlemen are organizing 
in Boston to become naturalized. That is 
commendable. But to be ideal American 
citizens, they must be such without a pre- 
fix. We have now too many Irish-Amer- 
icans, Canadian-Americans, German-Amer- 
icans, etc. 





Oleomargarine is unknown in Vermont. 
The United States did not collect a dollar 
in the State last year for taxes or licenses 
for the manufacture and sale of the article. 
On the other hand the factory towns of 
thode Island paid the government $84,- 
275 as oleo tax. This shows where the 
consumption is largest, and what kind of 
people create the most of a demand. 





Hon. Norman J. Colman, commissioner 
of agriculture, made a brief call at our 
editorial rooms last week. The only 
draw-back to the pleasure of his office, he 
says, is the importunity of office seekers, 
who take too much of his time. In mak- 
ing appointments his only thought is to 
get the best man for the place, and party 
politics is never thought of in that connec- 
tion. 





A subscriber writing to us on business 
says: ‘‘If I was a better scholar I would 
like to write for your paper.” There is a 
continual demand for articles from good, 
practical farmers, narrating their expe- 
riences and ideas. Scholarship is not nec- 
essary. Send us a plain, matter-of-fact 
story and the office editors will see that 
the spelling and grammar is correct before 
the article appears in type. The number 
of our correspondents is increasing, and 
yet there is room for more. 





‘*Tt is almost as important to be on the 
bright side as on the right side” said one 
of the speakers at the reception to Rev. 
Edwin Thompson last Saturday. This 
veteran anti-slavery agitator and temper- 
ance advocate is seventy-eight years old, 
but apparently as active as ever. Doubt- 
less his uniform good nature has had much 
to do with keeping him thus vigorous, as 
well as with increasing his influence. 
‘The advice should be heeded by all. 
Look on the bright side. A sombre 
gloomy dispoition is of no benefit to any 
one. 





It is interesting to notice the varying 
comments with which the public generally, 
and women in particular, receive the news 
of the marriage engagement of Miss Free- 
man, president of Wellesley College. It 
is somewhat unpleasant, however, to no- 
tice that many persons speak with regret 
on hearing the announcement. To our 
mind it is a matter of much congratulation. 
All civilization depends upon the home. 
The home—twin of the church—is the foun- 
dation of all that makes for the elevation of 
a people and their true prosperity. Weak- 
en the home and there is introduced an 
element of weakness to everything that is 
desirable for the best interests of the peo- 
ple. This should be the rule by which the 
movement for the higher education of wo- 
men should be measured. If it creates an 
aversion to home life and its possibilities, 
then it is a move in the wrong direction. 
On the other hand if an extended mental 
culture for women shall diminish the vast 
number of inconsiderate, mis-mated alli- 
ances, by rendering women keener in their 
perceptions, more discriminating in their 
companions, and less anxious to jump at 
the ‘‘first offer,” for fear of becoming old 
maids ;—if it should so develop and disci- 
pline the mind as to make those who 
do marry wiser and better help-mates, 
housewives, and mothers, as well as more 
intelligent members of society—then all 
good people should welcome and encour- 
age every movement for the education of 
woman. We believe that true education 
never unfits one for any sphere of life, and 
that one can not get too much education, 
no matter what their position may be in 
the future; consequently we look upon 
the possibility of Miss Freeman’s becoming 
a wife as a crowning grace in her career. 
It will increase her usefulness and prove 
to the world that high mental acquirements 
do not necessarily imply a sacrifice of oth- 
er and important relations. 





PRESS EXCURSION TO THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 

To one devoted to his profession there is 
much improvement as well as pleasure in occa- 
sional gatherings of those engaged in the same 
work. The farmers are beginning to find this 
out, as is evidenced by the increasing number 
of social gatherings under the auspices of grange 
or farmers’ club. Many Massachusetts editors 
found it out years ago and the party which 
started Saturday, July 16th, was the Massachu- 
setts press association’s eighteenth annual ex- 
cursion. 

THE PERSONNEL. 


The party was large and a good representa- 
tive assembly of all the different classes of 
newspapers. The board of officers was repre- 
sented by the president, vice-president Capt. 
Geo. T. Newhall, of the Lynn Transcript; sec- 
retaries H. H. Sylvester, ot the East Boston 
Free Press, and Chas. H. Shepard, of the Dan- 
vers Mirror; and treasurer J. 8. Smith, of the 
Rockland Standard; of the past officers there 
was ex-President Francis Procter, of the Cape 
Ann Advertiser. The representatives of the 
Boston press club were Marshall H. Cushing, a 
talented writer of the Boston Globe, who goes 
to Washington next winter as H. Cabot Lodge’s 
secretary, and N.C. Fowler, Jr. Daily journal- 
ism was further ably represented by H. W. 
Blake, of the Springfield Republican, and the 
Messrs. H. N. and C. H. Hastings, of the Lynn 
Item. The woman’s press association and wo- 
men newspaper workers were represented by 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, ef the Woman’s Journal, and 
Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, the writer and worker for 
more popular information about cooking. 
Prominent representatives of the Suburban 
press association were President Lee, Secretary 
Geo. W. Stetson, of the Medford Mercury, and 
ex+President W. H. Cook, of the Milford Jour- 
nal, 

This excursion was also the sixth annual ex- 
cursion of the Suburban association—an organ- 
ization of weekly editors and publishers formed 
for business purposes, and partaking somewhat 
of the nature of a trades-union. It is not antag- 
onistic to the state association, but is a sort of 
wheel within a wheel; many editors are mem- 
bers of both, joining the latter for the business 
advantages which can not be secured on account 
of the comprehensive membership of the state 
association. 

Among other members of the party were A. A. 
Rotch, of the Amherst, N. H., Cabdinet, presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire association; C. A. 
Lee, of the Pawtucket Gazette and Chronicle, 
and John H. Campbell, of the Phenix Gleaner, 
representing the Rhode Island association. 
Members of the party representing newspaper 
work in specialties were L. Edwin Dudley, of 
The Citizen, the organ of the Law and Order 
league, H. B. Blackwell of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal, and A. W. Cheever, of the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, 

Hon. Geo. A. Marden, of the Lowell Courier, 
was another member of the party. His genius 
is so versatile that he is equally well-known as 
politician, legislator, orator and journalist. 
Honorable and honored representatives ot the so- 
called country weeklies not already named were 
H. C. Allen, West Roxbury News, W. W. 
Avery, Plymouth Memorial, John Cort, Web- 
ster Times, H. H. Huxford, Randolph Register, 
S. F. Newcomb, Salem Odserver, Chas. 8S. Par- 
ker, Arlington Advocate, H. S. Turner, Ayer 
Public Spirit, W. A. Woodward, Milton News, 
Wm. L. Williams, Melrose Journal, and Geo. 
H. Brown, Littleton Guidon. 

Among the honorary members were E. L. 
Barry, formerly of the Waltham Record; Nathan 
Drake, of Watertown, H. C. Hall, of Waltham, 
D. M. O’Brien, of Rockland, Dr. L. W. Proffer, 
formerly of the Brockton Eagle, and Jobn L. 
Shorey, who gained a wide reputation as editor 
and publisher of the Nursery. 

Besides these were a number of gentlemen not 
strictly connected with journalism and also a 
good company of ladies. 

Four days in such society could not but be 
pleasant and inspiring, no matter where the 
journey was taken; and for one I do not see 
how any editor could afford not to attend. 


THE ITINERARY 

this year were less ambitious than on some pre- 
vious occasions. Popular taste now demands 
shorter and cheaper trips than once, not that 
editors are growing poorer, but the number of 
vacation possibilities is increasing, and amid so 
many competing attractions the press excursion 
has had to suffer—a mistake it seems to me, 
when the advantages of such occasions are 
added to the pleasures. The ride up the Merri- 
mac valley, through the flourishing cities of 
Lowell, Nashua, Concord and Manchester, has 
been described so many times as to need no rep- 
etition. The dinner at Plymouth, and the sub- 
sequent ride among the outposts of the army of 
immovable mountains that guard southern New 
England against invasion from the north, were 
accomplished all too soon, and about four 
o’clock we were loaded in coaches and mountain 
wagons for the ride from Lisbon to Mount 
Look-off, a distance of some eight miles. Lis- 
bon is a neat, pretty New Hampshire village 
nestling on the banks of the river at the foot of 
the mountains, and the ride was a succession of 
beautiful pictures of glen, gorge, fertile expanse 
and forest solitude till Sugar Hill was reached. 
The only unpleasant feature of the view was the 
ruins of a farm house and three adjacent barns 
which had been burned a few days before as the 
result of lightning. Sugar Hill is a peaceful 
village on the hills, withdrawn from the world 
and suggestive of rest. We were soon quar- 
tered in that ample hostelry—Hotel Look-off. 
It had been opened only a few days before our 
arrival and was hardly finished in all particu- 
lars, the workmen being engaged on the flag- 
staff as we drove up. But Landlord Noyes did 
his best to please, the location was unsurpassed, 
the company tolerant, and Mount Look-off was 
voted a magnificent place to visit. The hotel is 
situated bigh up among a rising series of gentle 
swells, the view in the foreground being fertile 
fields gradually receding to the village of Fran- 
conia on the right and Lisbon on the left. Be- 
yond these the hills again rise, one beyond and 
above another, till at the right we can see the 
whole White Mountain and Franconia ranges 
kissing the horison, Washington and Lafayette 
tallest and most conspicuous. At the left is the 
Green Mountain range with Mansfield and Owls 
Head in the extreme distance. 

Dotted about the landscape far below us are a 
number of hotels and summer boarding houses 
giving evidence of human life among the fifty 
or more peaks discernable from the hotel. Back 
of it rises Mount Look-off, which is reached by 
an easy walk from the house and affords a 
superb view of mountain scenery. This was 
the first visit of the association to this part of 
the mountains, and it was a delightful revela- 
tion to many of us who had never been here 
before. 

Almost opposite the hotel can be seen the 
northern entrance to the Franconia notch, but 
a detour of six miles is required to reach it. 
Many of the party took this ride Sunday. 
Passing through the village of Franconia and 
duly reaching the Profile house, situated in that 





wonderful narrow defile, near which are two 
picturesque lakes, and the always interesting 
old man of the mountain. The Flume is a few 
miles below. Monday forenoon was stormy, 
keeping the party in doors. In the afternoon 
the rain ceased, and the 

MOUNTAIN-CLOUD VIEWS 


that followed were of unusual beauty, amply 
compensating for the previous unpleasantness. 
The mountains were completely concealed by 
fog during the forenoon, and the gradual dis- 
appearance of this veil presented a series of 
charming pictures. At one time the valley be- 
low us was avast lake, above and about the 
shores of which rose the clear mountain peaks. 
Then there would be an apparent vast convul- 
sion, and the great banks of fog would drift 
along the mountain sides, as if swept by some 
great invisible spirit. After each of these and 
other transformations the fog would be less. 
Long after the great mass had disappeared very 
beautiful effects remained as belated clouds 
chased each other up the mountain sides, or 
played hide and seek among the lofty peaks. 
They assumed all sorts of fantastic shapes, and 
it did not require much imagination to trans- 
form them into etherial genii of the mountains 
floating leisurely over their domains or whis- 
pering loving secrets to the grim old monarchs 
whose brows they familiarly stroked. 

As the setting sun began to paint the western 
sky, his fading rays lit up the mountains and 
clouds about them in a way that increased the 
weird beauty of the scene. At one time it 
seemed as if the ruddy clouds were the illumi- 
nation of some terrible conflagration in a moun- 
tain gorge. Again it placed a golden crown on 
Washington, while numberless other beautiful 
and indescribable transformations were wrought. 
The setting sun, the gorgeous coloring of the 
sky, the grand old mountains, the clouds on 
their sides and about their summits, combined 
to give a series of views that will long be re- 
membered. It was not till deepening twilight 
began to draw a veil over the grand and strange 
spectacle that the supper table had more attrac- 
tions than the verandahs. 

Tuesday morning was bright and clear and 
the party returned as it went; all conceding 
that the excursion was a worthy successor of 
the 17th that had preceded it. 

SOCIABILITY AND REUNIONS 

The company was very social and sociability 
among such spirits means much that is ex- 
tremely enjoyable. The railroad company had 
courteously dispatched its general traveling 
agent, Mr. Edward Sands, whose wide-awake- 
ativeness and thougbtfulness is coupled with a 
bottomless well of humor, and this addition to 
the party added much to the natural vivacity 
which is always found among newspaper peo- 
ple when the pressure of care and perplexity is 
removed. Many of the social features, of 
course, were in the line of trivial joking, 
but there was just enough shop talk to 
give zest without discomfort to the occasion. 
We overheard one profound discussion as to 
whether Webster’s dictionary or the Springfield 
Republican was the best guide in spelling. And 
when one rash iconoclast ventured the opinion 
that if half a dozen leading proof readers 
should agree to begin sentences with small 
(lower case) letters their authority would 
make such a course right, the captain eloquent- 
ly took the other side. 

A SUNDAY NIGHT 

meeting was held without the benefit of clergy. 
The president invited Mr. Parker ot Arlington 
to act as chorister and conduct a praise meet- 
ing, after which addresses were made on needed 
reforms of the day by Mrs. Stone and L. Edwin 
Dudley. Mrs. Stone made an eloquent and“ ef- 
fective appeal for woman suffrage caliing upon 
Mr. Marden to endorse her views which he did 
in a very gallant speech. Mr. Dudley spoke 
for the temperance reform and for making 
the most of what laws are now on the 
statue books. The musical entertainment was 
enriched by solos from Mrs. Whipple of Paw- 
tucket and Mr. Cushing of Boston. 

Monday forenoon in order to while away the 
enforced confinement in the house an impromptu 
mock court was organized. Acting in the line 
of civil service reform the criminal of two years 
ago was promoted to judge on this occasion. 
Messrs. Sylvester and Sands took the attor- 
ney’s parts, Mr. Fowler was clerk, Messrs. 
Binford, Cooke, Stetson, Murden and Lee were 
witnesses. The original charge against Wil- 
liams was nol-prosed and he was tried for 
stealing a hammock. Attorney Sands argued 
long, loud and learnedly for him; attorney 
Sylvester told the jury it was their business to 
find some one guilty. The jury having been 
bribed by Sands returned as a verdict that Syl- 
vester was guilty. The prisoner tried to prove 
a “lullaby” and an attempt was made to im- 
peach the judge, but both failed and Sylvester 
was sentenced to three hours close confinement 
“listening to alleged jokes by Lee and Stetson.” 
Not a few said that between the fun of the 
trial and the opportunties for getting acquainted 
they were glad that the rain prevented them 
from breaking up into small parties for sight 
seeing. 

Monday night occurred the 

ANNUAL RE-UNION. 


It opened with a piano solo from Vice Presi- 
dent Newhall. The president considered press 
associations as, next to practical experience, 
the best schools of journalism. He also allud- 
ed to the death of Hon. John K. Tarbox which 
had occurred since the last meeting. Mr. Tar- 
box participated in the previous excursion and 
the last re-union; a tribute was paid to his 
broad statesmanship, integrity of purpose and 
faithfulness. The next speaker was president 
Lee of the Suburban association who spoke 
pleasantly of the relations of the two associa- 
tions and journalism in general, interspersing 
his remarks with an occasional philosophical ( ?) 
reflection. 

Ex-president Francis Proctor was called on 
to speak for the past presidents, and remarked 
that after they retired from office they were 
apt to lose interest in the association, which 
fact he regretted, as all should do aill 
they can to keep up the interest. He was glad 
to meet several of the original charter members 
on this trip, but was sorry to say he was the 
only past president with the party. He closed 
with pleasant reminiscences of the past presi- 
dents, and the many pleasant excursions he 
had attended, and trusted they would all meet 
again on many future trips. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell spoke of the duties and 
responsibilities of journalists with a word of 
good advice. 

The witty, irrepressible Sands then mingled 
seriousness and humor in one unreportable 
succotash. He’ll be remembered. 

Mr. N. C. Fowler spoke for the Boston Press 
club happily extending the courtesies of its 
quarters to members of the party. 

Mrs. Lincoln, responding for the Woman’s 
press association, told what was being done in 
giving iustruction in cooking in the Boston 
public schools. She gave information that was 
new to most of her hearers. 

Hon. Geo. H. Marden spoke of the need of 
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more thorough conscientious work among jour- 
He repudiated the idea that newspaper | 


nalists. 
people are the 
INCARNATION OF DEADHEADISM. 


on the contrary they are the reverse—they are 
the victims of deadheadism. From every 
quarter demands are made upon them for grat- 
uitous, unthanked, deadhead services; they 
never get a favor that they don’t pay for three 
times over. 

The president remarked that if the action of 
the railroads, growing out of the interstate 
commerce bill, led the editors of the state to 
“brace up” and do business in a more business 
like way, refusing to publish time tables and 
other advertising matter unless there was a strict 
quid pro quo, considerable benefit would ensue 
after all. 

Mrs. F. L. Gross, a guest of the house, then 
sang “Golden Love” very acceptably. 

Mr. Blake of the ‘Springfield Republican 
spoke for the western part of Massachusetts, 
complimenting the newspapers in that portion 
of the state which would compare very favor- 
ably with any. 

Mr. A. A. Rotch, president of the New 
Hampshire, association briefly responded for his 
state, expressing his pleasure at meeting so 
many brother editors. 

Mrs. Whipple then sang a solo in good man- 
ner, and the exercises were brought to a close 
by the singing of Auld Lang Syne. 

OVERLOOKED MEMORANDA. 
Stetson was the belle of the evening. 
For wide-awake 


Sands takes the cake, but the whole party took | 


Lis-bon. 

The confirmed old batchelor who usually 
talks so much about the “‘previousness” of mar- 
ried men, was more quiet than usual. 

Mrs. Rotch proved a very acceptable accom- 
panist. 

How’s the professor. ‘‘He’s all right.” 

Hiram thinks of calling it the Noyes House. 

Miss Lillian F. Spink is a good singer. 


Miss L. Gertrude Priest, of Sterling, showed | |! 
| Hingham, 


| Hoosac Valley,.. - 
| Housatonic, ..-. « 


good vocal powers at the piano. G. M. W. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

The exhibition of the Worcester Horticul- 
tural society last week was very successful. 
Mr. H. T. Gates who has for several years been 
the earliest exhibitor of corn, went ahead of 
his record this year by five days. 

A St. Albans, Me., correspondent says :—A 
large amount of excellent hay has already been 
harvested in this vicinity, and some have not 
finished. We are having a bountiful rain July 
24th, which was much needed. 

A farmer named Gerrand, at Campbellton 
N. B., went with his dog into the field to bring 
in his cattle during a severe thunder storm July 
2. Fifteen minutes after he left the house the 
dog returned with the man’s hat in his mouth. 
The family found that a hole had been burned 
in the top of the hat, and going out into the 
field found Gerrand lying dead on the ground. 
He had been killed by a stroke of lightning. 


The sixth annual meeting of the American | 


Forestry congress will be held in Springfield, 
Illinois, September 14 to 16, in response to an 


invitation tendered by the legislature of that | 


State. The objects of the association are “to 
eradicate the existing feeling of unconcern in 
regard to one of the most important factors of 
economic progress; to demonstrate the direct 
and indirect value of our forest cover in relation 
to the agricultural conditions and the civiliza- 
tion of our country; to convince our people 
that forestry is as much needed by a civilized 
and rapidly-developing nation as agriculture; 
to show that immediate activity is called for in 
view of the present status of our forests, and 
still more in view of the indiffereut manner with 
which they have been and still are regarded 
and used; to prove that economy in the uses of 
wood, careful protection and careful working 
of the natural forests, planting of new forests 
on waste places and in the prairie regions, have 
become a national necessity.” B. E. Fernow, 
Secretary, Washington, D.C. 





WEATHER. 

Portions of New England were treated to an 
extraordinary amount of rain Saturday and 
Sunday. 

“The worst flood for twenty years” is the 
verdict of many people. 

In Massschusetts the western part was the 
worst sufferer, eighteen lives being lost in addi- 
tion to damage to crops and highways. In 
southern Berkshire county crops were seriously 
damaged, particularly uncut grass and grain. 
Tobacco was also much injured. In Franklin 
county the Springfield Republican estimates 
the damage to the Fitchburg railroad alone at 
$50,000. There are no less than 35 washouts 
between Miller’s Falls and Irving, a distance of 
six miles, to say nothing of a dozen track 
burying landslides and the loss of the iron 
bridge across Miller’s River. ‘Town roads and 
bridges were badly damaged in Montague, 
Deerfield, Miller’s Falls, Irving, Orange and 
Warwick, and the expense will be in the thou- 
sands. 

Hampshire county did not suffer as badly but 
two dams on Mill river were washed out, also 
several culverts on the New London northern 
road. The damage to highways in Northamp- 
ton is estimated at $2000. 

In New Hampshire about nine inches of rain 
fell between Thursday and Monday, rivers 
were the highest ever known in the summer, 
intervales were overflowed and much hay was 
lost or seriously damaged. 

The worst thunder-storm known in New Jer- 
sey for 12 years raged over the state Saturday. 
The rain-fall was remarkably heavy. Great 
damage to property is reported from all parts 
of the state. 

Maine was visited with a remarkably heavy 
rain during the early part of the week, there 
being no let up until Tuesdgy morning. Many 
serious washouts occurred in different parts of 
the state causing a general delay or suspension 
of trains on the Maine Central railroad. The 
hay crop which is unusually heavy in Aroos- 
took Co., was but half in when the rain began 
and much damage was done in that part 
of the state. Crops of all kinds on the 
shores of Penobscot Bay and river, are looking 
well. 


git-up-and-get-atiyeness, | 


| Hampshire, . 


Doctor Bailey Ensilage 


Five sizes for hand, horse & 
Steam power. 


Only machine made with a Drawing & Shearing cut. 
Great saving of power and increase of capacity. 





and Dry Forage Cutter, 





NATIONAL 
CIDER 4% WINE MILLS. 


Small Sizes for Family Use, 
Large Sizes for Parmer’s Use, 
Best quality of 


Both Crushing & Grind- 
ing Mills Combined. 
‘ NE AND TWO HORSE 
UNION HORSE POWERS. 


Rich’s Patent Lever Feed Cutters. 
AMES PATENT 


CHILLED CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOW. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Hall, (Over the Market), Boston.--53 Beekman St, New York. 
Send for Circulars and 64-page Illustrated Catalogue. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS, 
1887. 


State, &c. 

American Institute, . New York, . Sept. 28-Dec. 3 
Canada Exposi’on . .Toronto,....Oct. 5-17 
Connecticut State, . . Meriden,. . . . Sept. 13-16 
Illinois,. .......QOlmey,... . . Sept. 24-30 
Illinois Fat Stock Show, Chicago,. . . Nov. 8-18 
Indiana, . ... + » « Indianapolis,. , Sept. 19-24 
Nat'l Ag’! Expo’on, Kans s City, Sept. 15-Nov. 1 
Maine State, ... . . Lewiston, - «Sept. 6-9 
New England Agricul- 

tural Society,. . . . Worcester, . Aug. 30-Sept.2 
New York,....» + » Rochester, . . . Sept. 8-14 
Vermont State,. . . . Burlington, . . Sept. 12-16 


County and Local. 
MAINE. 


Androscoggin Ag’l and Horticultural 

Society, .... . » . Lewiston,,. . . Oct. 4-6 
Aroostook Co., . . . . Houlton, . Sept. 29, 30 
Aroostook, North, . . Presque Isle, . Sept. 13-15 
Cumberland Farmers Club, Cumber- 

land, 
Farm’s 
Eastern Maine,. .. . Bangor, . 
Franklin Co.,. .. . . Farmington, 
Gray Park Ass’n,. . . Gray, 
Harrison Farm. Club, Harrison, .. . 5,6 
Kennebec Co., . . . - Readfield Cor., . Sept. 27-29 
Kennebec, North, . . Waterville, . . Sept. 27, 28 
Knox, . « Warren, . . « » Sept. 27-30 
Lincoln Co., . .. . » Damariscotta, . Oct. 4-6 
Oxford Co., ... . »South Paris,. . Sept. 27-29 
Ossipee Valley,. . . . Cornish, . . . . Sept. 13-15 
Penobscot West,. . . Exeter, . Sept. 27, 28 
Piscataquis West, ..Monson,... . Sept. 28, 20 
Sagadahoc,. .... .Topsham, ., .Oct. 11-13 
Somerset Central, . .Skowhegan, . . Sept. 20-22 
Waldo North, ... . Unity, 5, 6 
Washington Central, . Machias, » Sept. 21, 22 
Washington West, .Cherryfield, . . Sept. 27, 28 
York Co., «+. siddeford, . . . Sept. 27-29 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


| Belknap Co., ... .» .Laconia,... 
*enreee . Tilton, . eee 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport, . Oct. 
Barnstable, .... « » Barnstable, . . Sept. 27 
Berkshire, Pittsfield . . . Sept. 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . . . Sept. 27 
Bristol,. . . +» + «+ « » launton, » . Sept. 27 
Deerfield Valley, . . .Charlemont, . Sept. 
Essex, . « « » « « « e Peabody, .. . Sept. 27 
| Franklin,. .... ..Greenfield, . . Sept. 29,; 
| Hampden, » « « « » W. Springfield, Sept. ‘ 
Hampden East,. . . .Palmer,... . Sept. 1: 
+ « « « » Amherst, » - Sept. 2: 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton, . . Oct. 
. . Middlefield, . . Sept. 
- .- Hingham, . . . Sept.‘ 
- North Adams, . Sept. 20, 22 
. Gt. Barrington, Sept. : 
Hillside, . . ~+eee Cummington, . Sept. 27 
Massachusetts Hort’|. Boston, ... . Sept. 
Marshfield, . « e «Marshfield, . . Sept. 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury, . Oct. 
Middlesex, .... . . Concord, . Sept. 4 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ... .Sept.2 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, . Sept. ‘ 
Nantucket, ‘ » Nantucket, - Sept. 7 
Plymouth, .... . . Bridgewater, . Sept. 2 
Union, ...... » «Blandford,. . . Sept. 
Worcester, ... .. . Worcester, Sept. 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, . . Sept. 27 
Worcester, Northwest, Athol, . ... .Sept.: 
Worcester, South, . .Sturbridge, . .Sep*. 
Worcester, West, ..Barre,... . . Sept. % 
VERMONT. 
Champlain Valley, . . Burlington, . Sept. 
Franklin,. .... .St.Albans,. . . Sept. 
Rutland Co., . ... ~- Rutland, - . Sept. ‘ 
CONNECTICUT. 
«+. .Danbury, .. . Oct. 


ee 


eee ee ee oe ee 0 oe o HEPt. 21, 22 
& Mech’s Club, Bridgton, . . . Oct. 11,12 
- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 

4-6 
. 20-22 


ae 4 





- Sept. 6-9 


| Grange, . Sept. 


Highland, 


Danbury, . 





Fairfield Co.,..... Norwalk, - . Sept. 
Farmington Valley, . Collinsville, . . Sept. ‘ 
Middlesex, . ... . . Chester, ... . Oct. 
Norwich,. .... . - Norwich, - - Sept. 2 
Rockville, ... » - Rockville, . . . Oct 

| Stafford, .... .. . Stafford Springs, Oct. 
Southington, ... . .Southington, . Sept. 27 

| Watertown, .... . Watertown, . . Sept. 2 

Willimantic Far. Club, Willimantic, . Sept. 27 

Windham Co., ... . Brooklyn, . . . Sept. 20-22 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Industry, Providence, . . Sept. 

Washington, .. . » W. Kingston, . Sept. 

| Woonsocket, ... .. Woonsocket, . Sept. 

NEW YORK. 

| Alleghany, ». « « « - - Cuba, .... . Sept. 13-16 

| Chautauqua . e « «Jamestown ..Sept. 5-8 

Genesee, ...... -. Batavia, 

Jefferson, « « Carthage, 
Livingston, ..... . Geneseo, 

Oneida, . . o « e Rome, ..« « « Sept. 

Onondaga, . . Syracuse, . . Sept. 

Ontario,. . Canandaigua, . Sept. 28-30 

Oswego,. . . « Mexico, Sept. 27-29 

Saratoga, . . . Ballston Springs, Sept. 6-9 

Seneca, « e - - « Waterloo, . . Sept. 27-29 

Steuben, Hornellsville, Aug. 29-Sept. 2 

St. Lawrence,..... Canton,. . . . Sept. 13-15 

CANADA, ETC. 


19-23 
13-15 
6-8 


. Sept. 
oe «ee 6, 7 
19-23 
2.-23 


a @ 


= 


Lincoln Co.,. . +...» -Smithville,Ont.,Oct. 6,7 
Northern Exhibition, . Walkerton, Ont., Oct. 4-7 
Peninsular Fair, .. . Kent Co., Chatham, Ont., 

Sept. 26-29 
Sherbrooke, .... . . Quebec, .. . Sept. 13-16 
Central Exhibition, . . Guelph, Ont., Sept. 20-22 
Victoria,. . .... » « Lindsay, Ont., Sept. 20-22 
Yarmouth, .... + « «e NovaScotia, . Oct. 6-7 
York, « «ee e+e ee Loronto, . .Sept. 517 





SPORTING. 

Sporting matters are creating more than or- 
dinary interest. The yacht Thistle which is to 
represent the English at the international race 
sailed for New York Monday. The Volunteer 
whica is to represent the American interests has 
been completed and made a few trial trips in 
Massachusetts bay, developing a great amount 
of speed. Both have been built this season ex- 
pressly for this contest. The American Vol- 
unteer is a new departure in yacht architecture, 
being unusually long, narrow and deep. Her 
sharp keel contains sixty tons of lead as ballast 


sail. Base ball is also getting a little more in- 
teresting on account of the closeness of the 
three leading nines, Detroit, Chicago and 
Boston. 





Vermont Damage and Prosperity. 

Serious damage by lightning was done in 
Bakersfield, Vermont, during the heavy storms 
of the 6th, the large and almost new barn of 
Francis Ryan, a thrifty and prosperous farmer, 
was struck and wholly consumed by fire, to- 
gether with fifty tons of hay, one hundred 
bushels of grain, one calf, two sleighs, a mow- 
ing machine, a harrow, a top buggy, and an ox 
cart. The barn was one of the largest in the 
state and was built with all of the modern con- 
veniences for the keeping of stock. Loss $6000; 
insured for $5000, in the Vermont Mutual. 

The corn barn of James M. Farr in the same 
town was also struck by lightning and demol- 
ished. Two cows belonging to Mrs. Cox in 
Fairfield, were also hit by the electric fluid and 
killed. 

An extra new barn which, when finished, will 
be the best in the state, is being built in Fair. 
field, Vt., by Benj. F. Bradley. It is 105 ft. 8 
in. long by 44 ft. wide, and three stories high. 
It has two floors to drive on to with seven bays 
on one side thirty-four feet deep and twenty- 
three feet to the breast girth. It will cost over 
$3000, and for convenience and extra finish is in 
advance of any I have seen in the state. 

Mr. Bradley is a prosperous farmer of over 
80 years, and I found him work on the horse 
rake and looking after some 6 or 8 hired men. 

M. P. R. 








. Sept, 20-22 | 





Addington, ..... . Newburgh, . . Oct. 8 | 





and sbe will carry an unprecedented amount of | 





IN GENERAL. 


Recent deaths: Last week Wednosday oc- 
curred the deaths of Jennie Collins, the work 
ing girls’ friend, and Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., 
popular writer of fiction. G. H. Patch, past 
commander of the Massachusetts G. A. R. and 
military editor of the Boston Globe, died Tues- 
day. President Taylor of the Mormon church 
is dead. In Braintree, Vt., Mrs. Ebenezer Ab- 
bott, aged about 90 years. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser says 
that the Knights of Labor have lost 400,000 
members the past fourteen months, and that 
the dissolution of the order is imminent. The 
American Federation of Labor now numbers 
over 500,000 men, or as many as the Knights, 
and is rapidly growing. 


Irish-English affairs are in a peculiar con- 
dition. The conservative ministry agreed to an 
amended land bill, which was agreeable to 
Parnell, and an era of better feeling seemed 
imminent; when the privy council voted to 
‘‘proclaim” all Ireland at once, creating much 
bitter feeling and promise of future trouble. 

The complaint of the Boston & Albany Rail. 
road company against the Boston & Lowell 
road and others, upon which a bearing is to be 
given by the interstate commissioners at Rut- 
land, Vt., Sept. 1, sets forth that the Boston & 
Lowell, Concord, Northern, Central Vermont, 
and the Grand Trunk roads, have all issued 
schedules of joint rates under the name of the 
National Despaich line, which gives lower 
rates for freight from Boston to Detroit, than 
from Boston to St. Albans. 





Elliott, Conn.: We have taken the FARMER 
for twenty years and consider it the leading 
farm ox agricultural paper of New England. 





L. Z. Collins’ private school for boys adver- 
tized in another column, is deserving the atten- 
tion of those who are looking for anything of 
this kind. Mr. Collins has been known to the 
writer of this for many years and is an excel- 
lent instructor. A specialty is made of prepar- 
ing boys for institutes of technology and for 
business. 





Dr. TourJEE, Director of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, who has been absent 
from his post for the first time in about twenty 
years, on account of protracted illness, is still 
at Block Island, where he is rapidly regaining 
his strength. He expects to be so fully re- 
stored by September, as to resume his duties at 
the opening of the fallterm. To relieve him- 
self and Mrs. Tourjee from many details in the 
care of the Institution, he has called to his as- 
sistance Rev. Charles Cotton Kimball, D. D., 
of Bennington, Vt., and Mrs. Kimball—the 
former as superintendent of the Home, and the 
latter as Preceptress. Dr. Kimball is a gradu- 
ate of Beloit College, and of Union Theological 
Seminary, and has had twenty years of suc- 
cessful experience as a pastor and educator. 
Mrs. Kimball brings to the work a wide ac- 
quaintance with the needs of young people, and 
a happy faculty in dealing with them. Their 
coming promises to be a great help in continu- 
ing the admirable administration of the Con- 
servatory Home.—Boston Journal. 





Y, 
THE BEST EVER PRODUCED, 
TWO FIRST PRIZES 1886, 
FIVE FIRST PRIZES 1887, 


At the 
Hort. Soc’y, Boston. 


June Exhibition Mass, 
Buy Your Plants of the Introducers. 
Belmont Pot Plants, $1.00 doz. $4.00 Hd. 
Belmont Layer Plants, 75c doz. $3.00 Hd. 
All Old Standard Varieties. 


Potted Plants,.... .50c doz., $2.80 Hd. 
Layer Plants, .... .30c doz., $1.00 Hd, 
Jewell Potted Plants, $1.00 doz., $4.00 Hd. 
Jewell Layer Plants, 75c doz., 33.00 Hd. 


Send your address now for 
Illustrated Catiogue Dutch 


BULBS, 


For winter Flowering. SENT FREE, 


ROSS ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Takes the Lead in America, SURE. 


Old Reliable Seed and 
Agricultural Warehouse, 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No. Market St., Boston. 
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BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. — 


inside Faneuil Hall Market. 


[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RussELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Pouliry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 
38 & 40, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; CrosBY, 
Bros. & CO. Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
ana Vegetables ; SuHattuck & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; GEO. E. RICHARD®WN & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit & Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 &§ F. H. Square, Groceries. | 

Groceries. 


Ginger. . 
Nutmegs . 
Mace ... 
Starch— 
Satin gloss th 
Silver gloss . 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, # b. 
Butter. . . 10 
Oyster... 6 
Pilot . « od 
Cereals— 
Oat m’l # tb. 34 
Hominy . 
Corn meal 
R e meal 
‘ rushed wheat @ 
Buckwheat . 
Jellies,in glass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 | 
Honey, comb, b 
Mustard, . . 25 
Horsford’s Prep. | 
Tapioca ¥ bh. . 
Sago,? bh... 
Sea Moss, # ib. 
a Vb. 5, : 
ion oo « ee Saleratus, # 
Posner . »30 @. 35 | Cream Tartar, 


Domestic Fruits and Berries. 


les—Ypk 40 @. 60 ,Currants,'qt . 10 
“Tdi vb 8 @. 12 | Raspberries,qt ° 
Blackberries, qt @. 23 |Melons, ... 25 
Blueberries, 15 @. 20 | Peach, qt can 16 

Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


tmonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Pecans, . . . 15 
Famorvngy b 12@. 15 Prunes, ¥b .8 
Citron, # ib .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s h16 
Dates, ¥ th .10@. 15 Valencias, th & 
Figs, ¥ & . .15 @. 30 Muscatels,b 10 
Filberts, # th 15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.15 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 2 Naples, .. + 
Oranges, #dz25 @. 50 | Zante cur’nts, 10 @ 
Peanuts, # b.s @. 10 
Vegetables. 

@. 60 Onions, pk .. @. 50 
2. 75 | Peas, split, ¥ qt @. 10 
Beets, # pk » 25 35 | Potatoes, pk 25 @. 30 
Cabbages, ea 10 15 ¥Y bbl . .187 @ 250 
Carrots, beh. 5 | Peas, pk - « -50 @. 60 
Corn,green,dz 20 25 | Squashes— 

Cucumbers, ea j 3 arrow,¥ tb @. 4 
Egg plant, ea 20 @. 25 Summer, ea. @. 5 
Lettuce, W hd . . 5 | Tomatoes, tb 15 @. 20 
Mint, bch,.. + . 5 'Turnips,pk . @. 3 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

utter, ¥ b— Cheese, ¥ b .15 @. 16 
“Ta 0 026 @. Brie,each,. . @. 25 

Creamery, . 28 @. Neufchatel,ea @. 5 

Prime tub,. 22 @. 25 |Eggs,¥@ doz .20 @. 22 

common, « @. 20 Cape, . . .25 @. 28 
Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, # 25 @. 35 ; Pigeons,doz . @ 300 
Fowls, # th .18 @. 20 | squabs,#pr50 @. 75 
Green Ducks . @. 25 |Turkeys, Vb 18 @. 20 
Geese,. « « « @. 2 
Meats--Fresh. 
Mutton— 
25 | legs, ¥ tb 
18 | fore qr, ¥ tb 
28 | chops,#? b.1 
20 | hasilet,ea. . 
10 | Pork, ¥ b— 
10 | Roast&steak 
|Suet,#?b... 
- 20 | Tallow, ¥ b 
a | Yeats hind qr 1 
Lard, leaf, ¥ Ib8 @ . 9 fore qQresee 
Tried, »«»-9@. 10 ( tein, 420d 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Pork, hams, b. @. 12 ; Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 
Bacon, # tb . @. 12 | Tongues, @ & 12 @. 
Shoulders— Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
Smoked, th. @. 10 |Pigs’feet, ¥b @. 8 
Corned, bh- @. 9 |Sausage,¥ hb. @. 10 

Salt, #? tb .. @. 10 Bologna, ¥b @. 8 

Beef, corned, bh6 @. 10 |Tripe, Wb . 8@. 15 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod,dry,¥&.8 @. 10; Salt, ¥ kit350 @ 5 00 
Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 |Lobster,¥b.. @. 18 

Green turtle,#lb @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut,sm,¥# tbh @. 17 ¥ gall . .120 @ 140 
Herrings, do. dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. th 20 @. 30 

Scaled, # box @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— pickled. .. @. 124 

Salt,each .8 @. 25 |Salmontrout . 

Fish--F resh. 
Bass,striped,15 @. 20 | Frogs legs, dz. 
Blue fish, tb... @. Haddock, # tb. 
Butter fish, tb. Halibut, # tb 15 
Cod, # tb . Lake trout,{b . 

pickled, ¥ Mackerel, ea 10 

Pp 
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lour— e 
Haxall, b’'1550 @ 5 75 
Taylor’s best @ 550 
St. Louis . 5 00 @ 5 25 


Tea— 
Oolong + +35 @. 75 
Japan. . -35 @.- 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson,best . @- 90 
35 


Coffee — 
29 


como 
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Old Gov. Java 

Rio,. - + + 28 
Molasses— 

Porto Rico, gal 


a. 
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Cienfuegos 
Syrup +-+- 
New Orleans 
Cooking. « + 
Maple Syrup90 
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ugar— 

. Granulated tb 
Powdered . 
Crushed 
Yellow . » + 44 

Spices— 

‘Cassia, ¥ ® : 
Cloves «ee 
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Beans, ¥ pk . 50 
String, pk . 50 





30 
30 


Beef, ¥ tbh— 
Sirloin steak 23 
Round do. . 15 
Rump do . 25 
Rib, roast . 12 
Chuck rib. .6 
Liver. « « « 8 

Lamb— 
hind qr, ¥ !b17 
fore qr. ¥ tb 10 
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tongues, ¥ Spanish,ea . 
t Perch, tb doz 

Salmon, tb. . 25 
Sword fish, b . 
White fish,b . 
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liver oil, 
Crabs,. . 
Cusk, # tb 
Eels, # tb ’ 
Flounders, lb . 
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WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


We are informed that a gentleman whose busi- 
ness requires him to study and observe the condi- 
tions of business, says that he considers it better 
than for two years. The consumption of merchan- 
dise continues very satisfactory, and supplies are 
being so used up that increased activity is ex- 
pected in the fall. Indeed the increase of confi- 
dence is one of the most hopeful signs. Fall trade 
has begun in some sections with a very fair move 
ment. Woolen goods continue the weakest point 
in the general situation, and that depresses wool. 
Dairy products are higher, leather is more aciive’ 
cotton goods are firm, and pig iron continues 
strong. The crop prospects may have suffered a 
little from drougths in the West and floods in the 
East, but the outlook is much better than the av- 
erage. The Advertiser’s financial reporter says :— 
It may properly enough be said that the business 
of the country is prosperous, much more so than 
seems to be generally appreciated, and more so 
than for a number of years past. 


Apples.—Southern fruit is een | along in 
fuir quantities and early native stock is now seen 
although principally for cooking purposes; we 
have noticed, how-ver a few lots of small wormy 
specimens on the fruit stands. fhe only quotable 
fruit ranges from $1 50 to 2 50 ¥ barrel, evaporated 
apples are worth 16 to 17¢c ¥ tb for good to fancy. 

New York quotations are the same as Boston 
this week, 

Ashes—The market remains at 44c for pots and 
6c # tb for pearls. 

Barley.—Quotations continue at 73 to 75c 
for Canada. 


Keans.—Beans have been uniformly quiet 
through the week. Trade is light and quotations 
are unchanged. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked ace 

$1 80@1 85 # bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked 
do $175@—; small Vt. hand-picked pea Bi 90@ 
195; choice screened do $150@170; hand-picked 
medium $175@—; choice screened do $1 50@ 
170; choice improved yellow eyes $1 45@1 565. 
Canned peas 80@90c. Green peas $1 15@1 25 ¥ 
bnsh for choice Western; 75c@95 for Northern. 
Jobbing prices 10¢ higher. 
_ New York; The demand continues very light for 
Seans and prices show no material change; sell 
ing choice marrow at $190. Medium $1 75; pea 
$170; white kidney $1 80; red $1 70. 

Beef, Fresh—(Che fresh beef trade has been 
Steady allthe week with a tair trade. Summer 
hotels and boarding houses consume a great deal 
of best quality beef. 

We quote steers, 64@7}c ¥ %; hind quarters 
9 to "hi _fore-quarters 33@4}; rumps, 11@13c; 
Tounds 74@8c4; loins 11@144. 

Beef, Packed—The market is quiet with 

— unchanged. 
€ quote $8 - : 

half bide he 75 ¥ bbl; beef hams, $22; tripe, 
, Butter. — Receipts of the week, 21,881 pkgs 
Sad 1863 boxes. Last week’s receipts 23,741 pkgs 
and 1875 boxes. 
° The upward movement in butter continues, the 

rought at the West and an increased export de- 
Mand the reasons assigned. But some of the well 
informed dairymen claim that this is only an ex- 
Cuse and that speculation has much to do with the 
ovement. Be that as it may, things have got so 
fac, West controls the price of butter as of other 

“rm products, as it is the largest producer. “New 

‘agland’s supply is only a p in the bucket,” 
remarked one dealer to the reporter. But it isa 

iuestion whether or not the dry spell has been 
vide-spread enough to so seriously effect the sup- 
py “8 to warrant sending eee up one or two 
it nts € week much longer. 24 cents is the top ask- 
pa price for the best fancy New England cream- 
> ye but most of the sales are made at 23. cents. In 
9 vbing way this best creamery has advanced to 

and 25 cents. 22 cents is the top pride for New 





England diary selections, fine lots commaniug 19 
to 21! cents. While the market has only a light 
supply of the best butter and prices are advancing, 
the weather bas been such that the lower grades 
have aecumulated and weakened prices. On com- 
mon and inferior qualities the market is dull and 
concessions have to be made to induce sales. Lots 
that are off in quality have accumulated aud rule 
weak at 12 to 16 cents. It will be noticed that re- 
ss have fallen off considerable during the past 
week. 

In Elgin creamery is firm at 224c. At St. 
The Chicago market is firm at 22 cts. 

But little change to note in the market on butter 
and fancy creamery pails worth 22c; good 20to 
2lc; select dairy, pails and tubs, 19 to 20c; fair to 
good 16 to 17c. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 5935 boxes, 
and 2 barrels, against 7678 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week. 

The cheese boom continues as well as that of 
butter, but with less cause. 10} cts is the top 
obey here but sales in Canada are reported as 
righ as llcts. Tne Utica Herald says: Nobody 

retends to know or toforman opinion about the 

uture course of the market. Buyers look upon 
— as anomalous, and are fearful every week of 

eing caught. While there was an evident object 
in subborting June cheese, in order to market it 
abroad, itis a page| whether July will receive the 
same support, or whether those working the mar- 
ket will consider it judicious to continue the boom 
on July and August stock. One thing is certain; 
there is not, and there has not been this season, 
any drought in New York state to lessen the quan- 
tity of production. Within the last ten days there 
has been a series of showers that have kept the 
country looking as fresh as in mid-June. 

We quote Northern choice new 94@1°%}c; com- 
mon grades 7 to 9 cts; Ohio and Western 9@10c. 

In Liverpool, the market is quoted at 52@c 
shilings, In Utica, N. Y., 9§@104; Ogdensburg 
103 cts. 

New York :—Fancy 10@10}c; prime 10. 


Coal.—There is no weakness in prices yet the 
purchases are not as lively as was expected. 

The retail prices are as follows: Egg and 
furnace $5 20@575 white ash stove, $5 50@5 75 
ot stove, $600g@6 25 Franklin stove, $7 50 

Stove is quoted at $3 8544 15; egg at $3 75@3 80 
free on board in New York. 

Coffee.—The market is active and firm. 

Quoted prices, raw, Mocha, # tb, 25@264c; old 
Gov. Java, 24@2s5c; Muracaibo, 22@26c; Rio, 
20@22ihc. 

Corm—Corn has had a quiet week, and is selling 
slowly as wanted. 

We quote high mixed 52@53c; steamer yellow 
514@53; steamer mixed 50}@514. 


— 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 9596 cases, 57 
bbls, 3 boxes. Last week’s receipts 5156 cases 
24 barrels, 38 boxes. 

The market is fairly steady, particularly on fresh 
stock. held and Western lots are quiet and slow. 
Quotations are a little easier. 

We quote Kastern and Northern fresh 174@18c. 
Western 15@l6c; Nova Scotia, P. EK. 1. and New 

Brunswick 16}@17 cents. 

New York:—ihe market on eggs continues dull 
and State and Pennsylvania bringing today lic 
and fancy white Leghorn, if stricly fresh will 
bring from 18 to 20c. 


Fish.—The fresh fish market has been a little 
quiet the past week. The market is fairly well 
su plied with all the seasonable kinds. 

Dry and pickled: cod, dry bank 4@4 25; pickled 
bank, $3 50@4 00 #cwt; Georges $400@4 25; pol 
lock, $2 00@3 00; mackerel, Nol, # bbl $13@14; 
No 2, nominal $10@12; No3, $9@10; herring No. 
1 # box, 9@11¢; pickled, bbl, $4 00@4 50; California 
salmon $16 # bol. Canned mackerel $1 15 per 
doz; canned lobsters per doz $1 55@165. 


Flour and Meal.—The flour market is quiet, 
with the demand light. Wheat has weakened and 
there is no strength to flour although prices are 
quoted a little lower and are fairly maintained. 

We quote round car lots from mills: tine and 
superfine $2 35@2 25; extras, $3 15@4 00; Minn. 
bakers $4 00@450; winter wheat stra ght and 
rollers $415@465; patents $450@515; $4 00@ 
440 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 50@4 60. Corn 


| meal $230; per bag, ¥8c@100; granulated $3 00; 


| 





tye flour $325; oatmeal $5 10@5 90. 
Fruit and Berries.—Trade in foreign fruits 
continues unchanged. We quote bananas at $1@4 


| # bunch; oranges $4@5 50 ¥ box; lemons $3 50@ 


37 # box. Melons at 20@40c. We also quote 
peanuts 5@64c; dates 5@54c, and figs 94@isie. 
ceeaches and pears are beginning to arrive, but 
they are Californias and Southern fruit, not appe- 
tizing in appearance. 

Berries are in fairdemand, and the supply has 
shrunk on account of the rainy weather. The 
quality is not of the best. Consequently prices 
have an upward tendency. Blueberries are in 
light supply gat 124@1l5c. Southern blackberries 
a e almost worthless, and good natives are worth 
18@20c. There are few good raspberries, 10@15 cts 
is the ruling price; fancy berries would command 
18@20 cents. Currants are almost gone by, what 
are left are quoted at 124@l5c. Ta 

New York: Owing to the heavy rains of late 
what few berries arriving are in a soft condition. 
We anticipate light receipts of all kinds of small 
fruits from this time and prices ought to be bet- 
ter. Blackberries selling from 7 to 10c per quart. 
Currants 10 to 12c per quart,7to9c per th. Huc- 
kleberries, mountain, 9 to l0c per qt., Jersey, 
boxes, $1 to $125, Raspberries 3 to 5c per cup. 
Muskmelons $1 50 to $2 50 per bbl. Watermelons, 
choice $25 to $30a 100. Bell pears $3 per bbl; 
Bartletts $2 to $3 per crate. 

Hay and Straw.—The market is lifeless, 
to ote as top price, but very little goes over 

8 50. 

Choice prime hay, $17@18 50; fair to good, $14@ 
17 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; east swale, $10@11. 
Rye straw, choice, $14 00—; oat straw, $848 85 

New York: Hay selling from 55 to 85c; rye 
straw 60 to 65c, 

Hides and Leather—The leather market has 
been more active. 

Sole, hemlock, 21@22c for choice and common 
damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 29@30c; Rough 
choice 23 @26c; light 21@22c; others, 23@24c; belt 
ing and harness, 26@32c; calf skins, 30@35c. Fin- 
ished, first quality, buff and grain, 15@18c; glove, 
12@15c; wax, 16@17c; brogan 17@20c; kip 17@ 
19c; calf skins, 70@80c. New England hides green 
salted 6 to 8}, spring lamb, 50@75, calf, 7@8, wool 
skins, 1.00@1.50. 

Honey.—Honey is quoted from 9 to 12c¢ per 
lb according to quality. Beeswax 21 to 3c. 
New York, honey 7@l1lc. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent ; old papers jc; 
old books lic; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@lc; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 35c. 

Lumber.—Considerable business is doing and 
the volume is larger than a year ago. There isa 
smalisupply of desirable hard woods on hand. 
We quote hemlock boards $10 50@13, shingles $1 25 
@5 00; clapboards $12@55; Laths $2@2 50, spruce 
limber $13@16. 

Molasses—Rico, 35cts; Barbadoes 25@30c; 
Cienfuegos, 21@23 cts; New Orleans, 45@48 fancy 
grades 55@60c; sugar house at 9@1Ic. 


Maple Sugar.—Sold in choice clear cakes 
from 7@8c; in pails and tubs 6@7c; common 
grades of syrup sell at 40@45cts; choice sells 
at from 50 to 60c per gallon. 


Mill Feed.—Winter bran $18@18.50; spring 
$17@18; middlings $17@20; cotton seed meal in 
sacks $25@26. 

Mutton and Veal.—Veal has been in mod- 
erate supply with light demand. Mutton is a 
shade primer. 

We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 9@10c; 

r to good, 7@8c; springlambs 11@14c; Brighton 
mutton 9@10c; Chicago do 7@9c; Eastern veal, 
choice, 7@9 cents; fair to good 6@7c. 

New York:—Country Dressed calves 8 to 10c; 
lambs live 64 to 84 cents. 

Oats,—Are easier with a dull demand. 

We quote receiver’s prices for oats in carload 
lots choice fancy 424@434c; No 2, white, 41}@41ic; 
No 3 white, 394@404c; mixed 37@38. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 2317 pkgs, against 2311 
last week. Prices for large tubs 13 cts; small 
boxes lc. 

Oil.—Linseed oil 47@54; whale crude 34, refined 
39@43; Sperm, winter, 77; Sperm bleachea 82; 
sperm crude 73; Lard winter, ex 58@60; Nos. 
1 37@42; Neatsfoot # gal. 50@70; Fish oils 25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude 33@35; refined 44@50; Olive 
oil 78@80 cents # gal; Refined kerosene 6@7c ¥ 
gal; extra 9@10c; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 


Pork and Lard—In pork provisions, business 
7: good and prices firm with no change in quota- 
tions. 

Prices range from $16 50@15; lard in tierces 74@ 
8c; packages 74@8jc; hams 114@124c; boneless 
bacon 10@1llc; smoked shoulders 84@9c; fresh ribs 
94@10c; dressed hogs 6} to 7ic. 

Potatoes.—The market is quiet with a very 
good demand, with prices ranging from $1.75@2.00. 

New York :—Potatoes are in more liberal supply 
and selling to dry at $1.50 bbl. Sweet potatoes 
$3.50@4.50 ¥ bbl. 

Poultry and Game.—Poultry is very weak, 
with the hot weather and tendency to rush in sup- 
plies. Many have been used in poor condition, 
which were sent by express without ice, and had 
to be thrown away. There isa call for what is re- 
ceived as fast as it comes. Trade is very fair, 

We quote: Choice Northern turkeys and fowls 
12 to 14 cts; fair to good 10@11c; Wes iced 10@ 
12 cents. Northern spring chickens 18 to 20. 

New York :—Receipts of live poultry are heavy 
and se spring chickens from 18 to 20c ¥ t; 
tg 12; chickens 24 to 26c; fowls 1l4c; ducks 51 


Rye.—The market is quiet The best New 


York rye is 61 cents. 

Soap.—Prices py box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv- 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $390; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins, $480; 
Good Will, $4 16; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 

Sugar.—The market has advanced. We quote 
fair to a refining at 43@5§ cents, and cen gal 
at5 7-16 cents for 96 deg. test. Refined powdered at 
63 cents; granulated at 6 1-6 cents and coffee crush- 
ed at 4§@5§ cents # tb as to quality. 

. ve rng ¥ hhd, * coarse per 
iy e sack ; se-fine 
800; mineral vir 


, per ton $12; — 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes 1l1c; 5 pound 7c. 





Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co. Boston. Ae as " 
Timothy # bush, 45 tbs, 

Fair to good . 1... 1s ee 0 oo o $2 O0GS2 15 

PYMEB Lalis MO 6 06 oc tee ee tee OR 

Selected or choice Northern 
Red tops per sack 50 ths. 

WOGtGFM 2 ot ee ce 

New Jersey... ss - 
Clover per b. 

an “os = 6s 26 8 6 6 6 8.0 & >a barn ee 

Michigan eee e eevee ve se & Bh 

EE ele 60.0 a & eke. w 6 -enesel 

White Dutch “ee ee . 18¢ 

BIMBO ce ve ee ° 12c 

Lucerne or Alfalfa . . ‘ 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . a 


**e #8 + $1 90@2 00 
soe « » 2 15@2 25 


German Millet per bush, 50 tb ‘ 

COMMEND 455 os See 3 
Orchard grass per bush, 14tbs .... 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 hs. . , . 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ths . . . . - $200 


Starch.—The demand is quiet with the suppl 
of corn starch heavy andthat of potato pr-s.n' 
light. The quotations are: Corn starch, 2}@2§c; 
potato 33 @3¥§c. 

Spices—Cassia ¥ th 6@7c; cloves, 24@26c; gin- 
ger, 44@5; pimento, 44@5c; black pepper, 16@20c; 
nutmegs, 60@70. 

Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
for 14@2 cents for rough and 34@4 cents for ren- 
~ eg It must be choice to reach these quota- 

ons. 


"Teas.— Formosa 25@28c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@60c, Gunpowder ¥ th 25@55c; Imperial 24@45c; 
Hyson 17@35c; Young Hyson 15 to 40c; Hyson Skin 
23@30¢; Souchong 15@58c; Olong 15@40c; Japan 
18@2%c; choicest new 30@40c; Amoy 16@25c. 

Truck.—is selling well and at fair prices, the 
market being a little bare. 

Native beansare scarce at $1 50@1 75 ¥ bushel, 
with fancy $2 00; peas 1 50@$1 75 # bush; cucum- 
bers $1 50@1 75 & 100; corn 12@20c onions $1 00; 
@2.00 ¥ crate; bunch 250@300; beets 50@75c ¥ 
¥ bush; lettuce 20@30 doz; cabbages 7@8c; sum- 
»  aaes $1.50@2,00 ¥ 100; sweet corn 12@20c 

New York :—Onions $300 to 350 ¥ bbl; toma- 
toes 75c to $1 00 # bushel crate; baskets 50 to 60c; 
corn 75c to 100 ¥ 100; cabbage $500 to 6 00 ¥ 
100; string beans $1 50 to 175 ¥ bag; lima beans 
$3 00 to 3 50. 

Wool.—More inquiries are being made, and an 
increased demand is expected. The market is un- 
doubtedly a buyers’ market. Manufacturers ap- 
presets. the situation and are inclined to improve 

t. A slight further decline in prices would move 

a large amount of wool, as manufacturers are, 
without doubt, lightly stocked, and if they were 
only a trifle more assured of the future of the 
goods’ market, would buy heavily. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 2sc; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25¢; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a’’ super 35 to 
48; .°*b” super, 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 

ive us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 

ermont 21@22c; New Hampshire ditto 21@22c; 
washed ditto 29@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c ; 
choice Maine super pulled 42@45c. 

New York.— Domestic fleeces, XXX 38@39c; XX 
36 @38c; X 32@34c; common 26431c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported expressly for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


. 3c 
$1 25 
$1 30 
+ $115 
$180 
$1 00 





GENERAL REMARKS.—The live stock trains 
were without an exception early at market. By 
an examination of our table of receipts it will be no- 
ticed that heavy arrivals of sheep and lambs have 
reached the market for the week’s trade. The 
quality quite good and estimated values are un- 
changed. If I were a sheep dealer I should mar- 
ket light next week. A fine show of Western 
cattle has been offered; no fault could be found 
with them in point of quality, and the sales indi- 
cated no change to quote. Fat hogs seem to rate 
even beyond ‘their comparative value. We find 
that butchers offered for best Northern dressed 7c 
# tbh. Nortbern arrivals nearly 600 head; total of 
Western live hogs was 17,730 head, as we reckon 
90 head to a double-deck car. Veal calves in good 
numbers; 5} cts buys the best, showing a decline 
of jc; the more ordinary grades rule }@ic lower, 
The quality of the milch cows offered was not the 
best; many were quite ordinary, and sold at low 
rates. Next week prices on spring chickens will 
not be over l5e ¥ B. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—The Liverpool market for 
cattle from the American shore has not materially 
changed, The quotations noticed a week ago com- 
pares with our latest cable, being 10ic ¥ tbh. Ac- 
cording to exporters’ accounts at this rate the 
business does not pan out, and in fact there has 
been no profit to ensure a continued move with 
cattle from this port, still exporters look for an 
improvement. Shipments of the week from this 
port are 1003 cattle, sent by the following parties: 
steamer Prussian for Glasgow, with 96 cattle by 
J. A. Hathaway; 194 do by A. N. Monroe; steam- 
er Norseman for Liverpool, 68 cattle by J. A. 
Hathaway; steamer Bulgarian for Liverpool, 50 
cattle by J. A. Hathaway; steamer Virginian for 
Liverpool, 535 cattle by A. N. Monroe; 65 do by J. 
Rollinger. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week, . « .1,926 13,245 125 18,313 1,262 
Last week . . «2,169 12,624 138 17,319 748 
lyrago, July 28, 2,483 11,170 136 14,812 1,224 
Horses, 580 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine.... 111 313 
N. Hampshire 37 66 
Vermont. .173 1,264 
Massachusetts 64 7 
New York .. 78 472 

Total ees C2 6S Vee 6 oes 2 1,926 13,245 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Fitchburg . 705 2,509] Eastern ..,.111 313 

Lowell .. 84 1,773] Old Colony. _ 
Bos. & Alb’y 966 8,650] On fo’t & boats 50 

N.Y.&N.E. — - —_ —_— 

Total ~cecereesseevves 1,926 13,245 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais. 
Maine— 


|. eer _ 
Western . . 1,463 10,143 
Canada... 980 
N. Brunswick — — 


W.W. Hall «2. 
F. H. Coolidge .. . 
R. W. Brown. . . 
I. C. Libby & Son 
Weiler & Libby . 
J.H. Libby ... 
Leroy Libby .. - 
S.H. Hussy ... 
ki. E. Piper. .« + 

New Hampshire— 


eccecece 4 


10 
5 
18 


H. A. Wilcox 
Aldrich & Johnson... 
Breck & Wood eevee 
Dow & Moulton ....- 5 
Vermont— 
B. s. Hastin SBeee 
R. G. Kimball... 
L. W. Tinker. . « » 
A. Worthen ..+-. 
N. K. Campbell ° 
M. G. Flanders ° 
French & Adams, . 
C. P. Burke ...6-e 
A. Williamson... 
W.G. Townsend. . 
J. B. Remick 6 é-e 
L. W. Engrem ... 
Flint & Blanchard . 
A. A. Pond a: an a oe 


$= 


BS aco Saw 


F.S. Kimball .. 
W. Ricker & Son 
F. Kenfield ... 
Coombs & Farrar 
G. E. Moody... 
W.A. Farnham , 
D.O. Noonan .. 
Hall & Seaver ° 
J.Carroll «2. 
A.J. Piper. ... 
G. H. Sprigg... 
Dwyer & Lavene,. 
Massachusetts— 
J.8S. Hemry . «eee 6 14 
Scattering «++ -e-ee-s 50 
New York— 
e ll 
+ 24 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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w. Fisher .-eccce 
G. W. Wears ...-. 
B. Hurlbert ..... 
Be. GE cs wt ec 
S. Dewing ... ° 
O. C. Robinson . ° 
W. Scollans .. . 


H. G. Clements 
F. Gosselyn .. 
B. 8. Hastings . 


A. J. Davis a & 
G. A.Sawyer . 
Farrell & le 
Farrell & McFlynn 
Hollis & Co. «s+ 
A.N. Monroe .. 


J.A. Hathaway 547 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Prices are unchanged and supplies in good 
amount, although not much from New England 
which will come later, The north roaders will 
soon commence to run in large supplies. Maine 
drovers are beginning to talk to buyers ‘‘you will 
soon want some pasture cattle; we have them, and 
just what you want.” They are in no hurry to 
start them, but are ready to send them in when a 
price can be eed upon that will pay transporta- 
tion and a elig t profit. 

A car load of northern New York beef cows 
was put upon the market; they were a good bunch 
and ood flesh, the owner realizing three cents 
live weight. Butchers attention at Watertown 
was directed more particularly to those yards de- 








voted to Western cattle and made quite a raid on 
them at4@4jc per pound. They were the kind 
that could not fail to please. Lhe feed that such 
cattle were fatted upon must have been adapted 
to their case, as they were perfectly ripe for mar- 
ket, and the prices were such as to yield a living 
profit to the butcuers. 

During the week between ten and eleven hun- 
dred head of cattle have been torwarded to 
Brighton almost entirely from the West. The 
quality was all that could be desired, the average 
weight being about 1375 pounds. A number of 
cattle found sale Jast Saturday, but at better rates 
than the previous fuesday or Wednesday. Upon 
entering the yards Tuesday forenoon we found 
that a good number of cattle had changed hands, 
selling trom 4} to 4jc per pound live weight. 

Sales of cattle at Union Market.—15 fat cows, 
the average weight 900 tbs, at 3c, L W, by B. Hurl- 
burt; Une beef Bull of 1300 ths, at $20, by R. G. 
Kimball; sales of 34 western cattle, average 1500 
lbs, at $4 50 live, 18 do, av 1300 tbs, at $4 25, 11 do, 
ay 1600 tbs, at $450, 30 do, av 1500 tbs, at $4 85; 
this last lot were very fancy; 16 steers ay 1400 ibs, 
at $4 50, 38 do, av 1420 ths, at $4 50, 12 do, av 1330 
tbs, at $4 50, 36 do, av 1350 ths, at $4 62@4 70. 

A few sample sales of cattle. 15 steers av 1255 
ibs at $4 40, 15 do, av 1543 ths, at $4 55, 15 do, av 
1560 ths, at $4 65, 45 do, av 1415 tbs, at 44c, 25 do, av 
1345 tbs, at 4}c 15 do, av 1375 tbs, at $445 by A. N. 
Monroe; sales of 10 steers, av 1400 Ibs at 4}c, 10 do 
av 1390 ibs, at $4 65, 11 do, av 1375 lbs, at $4 85, 6 do 
av 1500 ths, at $490,8do av 135u bs, at $4 62, by 
Farrell & McFlynn. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$— —@$6 50 | Second qual.g5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 25 | Third quality4 00 @4 50 

Few pairs premium buiocks. . . .$— —@— — 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $450 @462 | Lighttofair®. . @412 
G’d toprime 4 25 @437 | Slim ...... @400 

A few lots of premium steerscost .... @475 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The arrivals were heavier and quite a number of 
animais changed hands at an early hour at a range 
from $25 to $50 for the larger part. More ta 
miliar faces than usual were at the Maine yards, 
mos. of them with milch cattle. The quality was 
not as good; among the best were some offered 
by A. A. Pond, but he asked more for them than 
those who usually buy of him wanted to pay. 

R. W. Brown sold 5 milch cows at $36 per head; 
I. C. Libby and Son sold some good cows, a choice 
lot of 4 at $200; 3 common cows $100; F. S. Kim- 
ball sold 4 milch cows and springers at $42 50 each ; 
Flint & Blanchard sold 8 milch cows and springers 
at $40 per head; M. G. Flanders sold 7 milch cows 
at $270 the lot; Dow & Moulton sold 2 milch cows 
$40 each. 

Out of a yard of 18 new milch cows, sales of 4 at 
$50 # head (fancy) ; 2 at $4250 each; 1 do at $35; 
11 head from $25 to $55 each, by J.S. Henry, A 
lot of 10 new milch cows and springers of various 
quality, from $25 to $40 per head, by I. C. Libby & 
Son. Sales of 3 milch cows, the lot at $100, by R. 
W. Brown. Sales 3 milch cows at $47.50 each; 2 
do at $37 each; 1 do at $35; 4 choice cows at $50 
per head by Aldrich & Johnson. Sales of 2 choice 
springers at $50 each; 4 extra springers at $45 ea; 
3 choice milch cows at $50 each; 4 extra grade 
cows at $40 each, by A. B, Stone. Sales of 2 nice 
milch cows at $50 each; 2do at $55 each; 3 com- 
mon cows vt $35 each, by W. Scollans. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@80. 

WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


Not a working oxin the market this week and 
oxen speculators are taking a vacation. (e303 diaw 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

A number of Northern New York and Canada 
lamb drovers were at market forthe first time 
this season increasing the receipts nearly 1500 head. 
B.S. Hastings took in 600 Canadies of good quality. 
We know that something is to be done in the 
lamb business when we see such dealers as the 
Fishers and B. Hurlburt at market. It is claimed 
that prices are held at the figures of last week, we 
expect, however, to find that within four weeks 
time the best lambs will be quoted at 6@6jc; sales 
of 28 lambs av 67 ths, at 7c; 7 sheep av 126 ths, at 
4ic, by G. W. Wears; sales of 131 lambs, av 59 tbs, 
at 6c, and 40 sheep av 114 tbs, at 4}c, by H.G. 
Clements; 200 head of Western sheep, av 85 ibs at 
5ic; 71 lambs, weight 3960 ths, at 6jc,7 sheep av 
114 ths, at 4c, by R. G. Kimball; 38 sheep at 4c; 
170 lambs, av 60 tbs at 7c th, by Coombs & Farrar; 
51 lambs av 70 ths at 63c, by Weiler & Libby; 64 
Eastern lambs, av 60 tbs, at 64c by Leroy Libby; 
29 lambs, av 60 ths at 6c by W. A. Farnham; 33 
sheep, weight 2080 tbs, at 3jc by Breck & Wood. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in ijots 2@5} c # tb or 
$2 00@5 25 head. Spring lambs 6@7c each. 

SWINE. 

Very moderate sale of pigs still a few are re. 
onlenk each week. Not any change in prices. 
The run of Western fat hogs for the week was 
197 car loads that cost delivered here 54@6c ¥ tb. 

Prices :—Western Hogs 54@6c, live; Northern 
dressed 64@7c. Store pigs 8@13c tb. 

VEAL CALVES. 

Receipts more than anticipated, and the cause of 
a decline of }c on the best and 4c on common 
grades; 6$c the best rate noticed. Breck & Wood 
17 calves, av 150 ths a 54c; I. C. Libby & Son sold 
64 veals, av 130 tbs at 5ic; F. H. Coolidge & Son 
23, av 2900 tbs at 5c. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@5jc. 

HIDES, &c. 


HipEs, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, neavy —@é6ic, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins —@7c # tb. Tallow 
Brighton, 24@3c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 124 
25c ea. Lamb skins, 50@750 ea. Sheared skins, 
11@25c. 





HORSE MARKET. 

In the event of a lighter supply we find the mar- 
ket fair. Muny of the dealers affirm that if they 
had more horses on sale they could dispose of them 
readily. The call is largely for drivers. We report 
moderate sales at Combination sale stable, 50 head 
sold last Saturday to the highest bidder. The 
range $110 to $250 # head. Y.M. Richardson, of 
Littleton, N. H. z fine horses at $275 each; 12 
head from the same party for single harness and 
good steppers at $275, weight from 950@1100 tba, 
from Vt., and N. H, At Russells sale stable, the 
trade rather slow, 21 head by C. Henshey of Lan 
caster, Penn., a mixed load, the heaviest weighing 
from 1400@1600 tbs, and sales from $225@$300. The 
light from 1000@1200Ibs, at $150@$175. At Welch & 
Hall’s 2 car loads sold for street cars and draft, 
selling as fast as offered. Mr. Hall is out West 
buying some good drivers. Coming sales in the week 
from $160@260. At International Horse Exchange 
they talk of horses being high, out West farmers 
do not care to sell at prices offered them. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CorDLEy, 
YounG & FULLER, 121 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Prices have been ‘ower for a week past, both 
in the local and New York market. The decline 
has been assisted, and so faras the home market 
is concerned, produced, by higher rates for money 
and a considerable scarcity of the article, even at 
the figures asked. In New York the banks have 
have been scrutinizing collateral more closely than 
has been usual, and have refused to loan on a good 
many of the more speculative stocks that have 
heretofore been regarded as fair collateral for loans. 
This has forceda good deal of selling of long stock, 
but there are also indications of the accumulation 
of a fair short interest and the market looks today 
as if the bottom had been reached for the present. 
Aside from the danger of the continued tight mon- 
ey the outlook is good. The better class of stocks 
are certainly cheap. Rights to take the new issue 
of St. Paul stock at 85 expired onthe 20th, but have 
been extended. As the price is now 844, it looks 
as if the new stock may not be all taken. The Ki. 
owa extension of the Atchinson, 120 miles, was 
opened for business Monday. Atchison earnings 
continue to show & agg | increase over last year. 
There 1s considerable liquidation going on in the 
lighter class of lan) stocks. Topeka and San Die- 
go are steady. The ——- of the Topeka City 
Railway, owned by the Topeka Land Co., were for 
Sunday $302, and for Monday $352, exclusive of 


ticket sales, 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. Ists,. 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.7s8... 
Boston & LowellR. R.78 ... 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 ... 
Eastern R. R. 68 *eeeveene 
New York & New England R. R. 
Rutland R. R. 68 
Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company 
Bell Telephone ...-« 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
boston & Lowell R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. .. 
Cheshire R.R. pref. . «+ 
Concord R.R. . «++ 
Connecticut River R.R.. 
Eastern R. RB. 6 608 8.8 
Fitchburg R. R. a6 ¢ @ 
Manchester & Lawrence R. 
Maine Central R.R.... >. 
New York & New England 
Northern R. R.... ++ 2 
Norwich & Worcester R. R.. 
Cereneourn” Lake Champlain R. 
Old Colony R.R...... 
Portland, Saco & Portsmout 
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116 
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Rutland, R. R. pref... . 
Union PacificR.R.... 
U. 8.4 percents. .... 
U.S. Pacific6és, 1895... 
Vermont & Canada R. R. 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R.. 
West End Land ...secscceevece 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. R. 

ual; showing how to 


KNOWLEDGE, obtain health, wealth, 


art of love, and 1001 other wonderful secrets worth 
a fortune to male or female. A book of over 200 
pp. Price $1. One Sample Copy mailed for onl 
20 cts. Address, METROPOLITAN P. & MF’ 
CO., 96 Nassau St., New York. 
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Encyclopedia 
Money Makers’ 





The Oft Told Story 


Ofthe peculiar medicinal merits of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is fully confirmed by the volun- 
tary testimony of thousands who have tried 
it. Peculiar in the combination, proportion, 
and preparation of its ingredients, peculiar 
in the extreme care with which it is put 
up, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures 
where other preparations entirely fail. Pecu- 
liar in the unequalled good name it has made 
at home, which is a “tower of strength 
abroad,” peculiar in the phenomenal] sales 
it has attained, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is the most popular and successful medicine 
before the public today for purifying the 
blood, giving strength, creating an appetite. 

“T suffered from wakefulness and low 
spirits, and also had eczema on the back of 
my head and neck, which was very annoying. 
I took one bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
I have received so much benefit that I am 
very grateful, and 1 am always glad to speak 
a good word for this medicine.” Mrs. J. 8. 
SNYDER, Pottsville, Penn. 


Purifies the Blood 


Henry Biggs, Campbell Street, Kansas City, 
had scrofulous sores all over his body for 
fifteen years, Hood’s Sarsaparilla completely 
cured him. 

Wallace Buck, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., 
suffered eleven years with a terrible varicose 
ulcer on his leg, so bad that he had to give 
up business. He was cured of the ulcer, and 
also of catarrh, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; sixfor$5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
BRIGGS 


PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautiful 
in finish. In 

« dorsed by our 
S best artists. 














Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. ©& BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


HARKIN’ CORN SALVE, 


THE KING of all CORN and BUNION CURES, 
Prepared by the Harris Corn Salve Co., 75 Devon 
shire St., Boston, Mass. Sold by your druggist. 
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SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 








to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., 
Holly, Mich. 








The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


“Pot Grown Strawberry Plants,” 


ET OUT IN JULY AND AUGUST, 
\- will produce a fu/l crop of fruit the next sea- 
son. 20 varieties for sale. Address, 
D. C. WILDEY, 114 State St., Albany, N. Y. 








Paralysis, Brain, and Nervous 


DISEASES CURED by Dr. GEORGE W. RHODES, 
for fifteen years Superintendent of the Home and 
Retreat. Office, 178 Ilremont St., Boston, Mass 
Paralysis, Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Dementia, and all Brain Diseases, a specialty, 
Dr. Rhodes was himself restored from Paralysis, 
and during the last 20 years has cured more cases 
of Brain and Nervous Diseases than any other 
Physician in America. Send for testimonials, &c. 


ate--- Stock. 








Lambs for sale,.Wm. $8. Loomis, Holyoke,Mass 





TIOR SALE.—Fine unencumbered property, 
with valuable improvements. Liberal terms. 
Offering small syndicate, country merchant, first- 
class miller, thrifty farmers and stock men the 
very best opportunity in the great northwest to 
make fortunes in few years. No enterprise more 
safe and sure; few, very few, as profitable. For 
particulars address, JOHN A. McKAY, 
Alexen Iria, Minn. 


THE SAWYER ESTATE FOR SALE, 


In the rustic, healthful town of HARVARD. 
MASS., with its beautiful lake, its varied scenery, 
and its superior educational advantages. 

THE FARM contains one hundred acres of ex- 
cellent land, well divided between pasturage, till- 
age and mowing lands—the fields having been 
prepared for the use of farm machinery by sinking 
rocks and under draining low lands at great ex- 
pense. The farm is well fenced and well supplied 
with water. It will pasture thirty head of cattle, 
and feed twice that number through the winter. 
It has Six HUNDRED APPLE TREES in bearing, 
and Two CHESTNUT ORCHARDS of fifty trees each, 
just coming to their prime. 

THE BUILDINGS are large and in good order. 
The two-story House contains eleven Rooms, be- 
sides a large Attic,a Wood Room and a good cel- 
lar, and is well painted and blinded. A comforta- 
pe tenement House, 24x18 feet, also belongs to the 

ace, 

" The barn is 100x58 feet with a cellar under the 
whole. It contains Hay SCALES, a STEAM EN- 
GINE, a SILO, and all modern improvements. ~ 
Address, or apply on the premises to 
W. F. SAWYER. 








ARW OOD’S HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
HERD! Stock of all ages and both sexes for 


sale. P. M. HARWOOD, Barre, Mass. 


The Mull Herds and Flocks, 


Hereford, Polled_ Aberdeen-Angus, 
AND DEVON CATTLE, 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


Bulls and Rams for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. B. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

ote, ST fey E America. 
Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 
ways on hand. Stock safely shipped 
anywhere. Houghton Farm, 
Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) 


HOLS TEIN-FRIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
New England. Stock of all ages and both 

sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r. JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


CONCORD-STOCKTARLY 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & C0. 


BANKERS, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 


New York office, 1 Nassau St. 
ISSUE MERCANTILE AND TRAVELLERS’ 
CREDITS available in all parts of the world 
through MESSRS. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO, 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Buy and sell FOREIGN +XCHANGES ana 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Stock and Bond Orders executed in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. 


TO TRUSTEES. 


THE NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


(Incorporated under special charter 
granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure) 





Is placing its 


91-2 PER CENT 5-YEAR BONDS 


(Quarterly Interest), 
(Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., De- 
pository and Trustee) 


THROUGH 


CORDLEY, YOUNG & FULLER, 


BANKERS, 


12 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
These Bonds merit the attention care- 
ful Investors. 








TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Boston Office of the Western Farm Mort- 
gage Co. of Lawr nce. Ks., 

34 School St., Boston. 

M. DD. BROOKS, Manager. 
Capital $250,000, Assets $792,625.78. 
Have for immediate delivery their 6 per cent 
Cupon Debenture Bonds, payable in gold, secured 
and guaranteed. Interest begins the day the 
money is paid. Call at office or write for particu- 

lars, Farmers, Capitalists and Savings Banks. 


1% 6% 
The Dakota Loan and Trust Co, 


Paid up Capital, $250,000, 

Seven per cent. Guaranteed Farm and City 
Mortgages Debenture Bonds bearing interest at 6 
ee cent, secured by 105 per cent of first mortgage 
oans on improved real estate, held in trust by the 
Boston Safe Dep: sit and Trust Co., Trustee. Prin. 
- and semi-annual interest a at Eastern 
office, Old State House, 210 Washington street. 
WM. H. HIDDEN, formerly of Ordway, Blodgett 
& Hidden, Manager. 


B. L. JENNESS & CO, 


(Late of Tappan, Niles & Co., New York,) 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


7 and 13 Exchange Place, (Up one flight, ) 
BOSTON; MASS. 

Commission orders executed in Stocks, Bonds, 
Cotton, Petroleum, Grain and Provisions in the 
leading markets, through well known responsible 
agents. 

Interest allowed on deposits. 
solicited. : 

N. B.—Direct Private Wire Facilities. 


O/ SAFEST OF ALL 
VE INVESTMENTS. 








Correspondence 
W. B. Crarx & Co., of MIN- 


NEAPOLIS, offer First Mortgages 


on Farms in Minnesota and Dakota in amounts of 
$200 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 per cent 
Vortgages on Minneapolis City Property, interest .7 
percent. Fifteen years’ experience, 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere 


GEORGE WALLACE, Agent, 19 Milk Street, 
i145, boston. 


WHITMAN’S 
THRESHING MACHINES 


AND 





= 


The cheapest, lightest running, most durable, and 


will thresh as much grain as any made, cleaning it 


better, and does not waste or blow over light giain, 


The cheapest, lightest running, most durable and 
will thresh as much grain as any made, cleaning it 
better, and does not waste or blow over light grain. 
BLE Send for descriptive catalogue.  — 

Also Magic cast steel Feed Mills for grinding 
corn, oats, barley and all other grain, run by Two- 
horse Power; aiso Cider Mills, Hay Cutters, Saw- 
ing Machines, Vegetable Cutters, Wheelbarrows, 
Barrel Headers, etc., and general line Agricultural 
Implements and Machinery. 


W. E. WHITMAN, Winthrop, Me., U.8. A. 


DON’T Dw ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE. 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 


Southbridge, Masa. 
Send for Circulars. r 


JACOB W. MANNING, 


Reading Nursery, Reading, Mass, 


Has 1,000,000 Deciduous and Evergreen 
Trees, Shrubs, Koses and Herbaceous Plants, 
Large and Small Fruits including 10,000 trans- 
planted Moore’s Early Grape Vines. Descrip- 
tive 100 page Catalogue free. Our speciality is 
good roots by frequent transplanting. 

















BOSTON 
JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 


Devoted to Subjects of Vital In- 
terest to All, 


A paper which should enter every Household. 


No better advertising medium in the country. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 


Lock Box 11, Roxbury P. O., Boston, Mass. 


$18.00 $18.00 $18.00 


AYS FOR A NEW IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINE and the New Enc 
LAND FARMER one year. 


M. BOLLES & CO., 


70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM MORTGAGES, 
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PRAYER. 
BY ELIZA M. HICKOCK. 
I know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know, God answers prayer. 


I know not when he sends the word 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard. 


I know it cometh soon or late; 
Therefore, we need to pray and wait. 


I know not if the blessing sought 
Will come in just the guise I thought. 


I leave = prayers with him alone 
Whose will is wiser than my own. 
The Christian Register. 





DER VATER MILL. 
I reads aboudt dot vater mill dot runs der life long 


ay, 

Und how der vater don’d coom pack vhen vonce id 
flows avey; 

Und off der mill shtream dot glides on so beace- 
fully and shtill, 

Budt don’d vas putting in more vork on dot same 
vater mill. 

De boet says ’tvas bedder dot you holdt dia brov- 
erb fast, 

“‘Der mill id don’t vould grind some more mit 
vater dot vot past.”’ 


Dot boem id vas peautiful to read aboudt; dot’s 
so! 

But eef dot vater vasn’t past, how could dot mill 
vheel go? 

Und vhy make drouble mit dot mill vhen id vas 
been inclined 

To dake each obbortunity dot’s given it to —— 

Und vhen der vater comes along in quandidies so 


vast 
Id lets some oder mill dake oup der vater dot vas 
past. 


Dhen der boet shange der subject, und he dells us 
vonce again, 

**Der sickle neffer more shall reap der yellow gar- 
nered grain.’’ 

Vell, vonce vas blendy, ain’tid? Id vouldn’t been 
80 nice 

To have dot sickle reaping oup der same grain 
ofer tvice! 

Vhy, vot’s der use off cutting oup der grass already 
mown? 

Id vas pest, mine moder dole me, to let well enough 

one. 


“‘Der summer vinds refife no more leaves strewn 
o’er earth and main.”’ 

Vell, who vants to refife dhem? Dhere vas blenty 
more again! 

Der summer vinds dhey shtep righdt oup in good 
time to prepare 

Dhose blants und trees for oder leaves; dhere soon 
vas creen vones dhere. 

Shust bear dis adverb on your mindts, mine frients, 
und hold id fast; 

Der new leaves don’d vas been aroundt undil der 
ould vas past. 


Dhen neffer mindt der leaves dot’s dead; der grain 
dot’s in der bin; 

Dhey both of dem haf had dheir day und shus vas 
gathered in. 

Und neffer mindt der vater when id vonce goes 
droo der mill; 

Ids vork vas done! Dhere’s blendy more dot vaits 
ids place to fill. 

Let each von dake dis moral, vrom der king down 
to der peasant: 

Don’d mind der vater dot vas past, budt der vater 
dot vas bresent. 

—Louisville Courier Journal. 





~~ 





Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE GOOD-BYE CLUB. 


BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 
CHAPTER III. 


THE PRELIMINARY SKIRMISH WITH THE 


GREAT WEST, 


The wind blows in the great west, and 
when it blows three or four days a week, 
it blows. No gentle rustle of the foliage, 
no quiet distribution of slumbering dust is 
sufficient. No, it rises early, comes to 
town with the milkmen, and begins at 
once a vigorous and determined blow, as 
though it had a great deal to accomplish 
before night, and there was need to hurry 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

If the wind kept its own company and 
troubles alone, ‘twould find more favor 
with the people, bnt it does not ; it compels 
the dust to rise and take wing. When the 
gale is southerly bound, much of that part 
of Dakota’s soil, not held down by build- 
ings and fences, is carried into Nebraska, 
and again, in the next blow, with Ne- 
braska’s own floating black earth, is sifted 
over Kansas. Of course if the wind blew 
always from the same quarter little of 
Nebraska’s soil would remain, but fortu- 
nately the wind shifts, and brings back 
what it carried away. 

This interchange of soil goes on contin- 
ually. It may not impede seriously busi- 
ness affairs, or domestic prosperity; and 
cookery and complexion may not be ruined, 
but it goes on. The traveller on the high- 
way changes in appearance to a coal 
carrier, but consoles himself with the 
thought that it is healthful, and rests 
in a gulch, to take breath, finding no trees 
to shelter him. But enough of the wind. 
It’s there, and ready to wrestle with, and 
throw any eastern man who defies it. 

We were how on viewing ground. But 
we did not hurry. Uncle Miles wished to 
see everything, and ‘‘see it well,” and as 
he paid the bills, he had the right to take 
his own time. A week of rainy weather 
followed our arrival. It rained—poured 
in the morning, mud ruled till noon, and 
the dust blew before night. The mud had 
the adhesiveness of glue, and would not be 
removed, but would take blacking, Day 
and Martin, and encourage a fine polish, 
and hence we applied blacking and polish 
after every new layer of mud. At the end 
of the rainy week we knocked off the dry 
shell with a hammer, and began on the 
original boot again. 

n the meanwhile we made inquiries in 
regard to land. There was not a man 
asked who did not know where we could 
find exactly what we wanted, and more, 
they were ready to go withus for a con- 
sideration, and put foot upon the spot. 
They said that the State was ‘‘all settled 
up,” but that there was abundance of land 
if the money were ready. We followed 
many directions given, but found undesir- 
able land or abandoned farms. The latter 
could be bought with little money, but we 
learned that land cultivated and then aban- 
doned was less desirable than the wild 

rairie. As the buildings on these farms 

ad little value, buyers were slow takers. 
The committee wanted virgin soil un- 
trampled by the foot of bungling farmer ; 
but virgin soil in the market, within a hun- 
dred miles of the capitol of the State ap- 
peared to be very scarce. 

At length the land was reported good 
and vacant, part wild and part tame, in 
another county about fifty miles from Lin- 
coln. We could travel thirty by railway 
and the rest must be covered by wagon. 
The committee went forth on this excur- 
sion in high spirits. We had no idea that 
our travels were to end with it. If there 
were danger of that then would we be cast 
down, for this leisurely exploration of the 
country was pleasant pastime. After 
leaving Chicago it was evident that the 
speed of the trains was lessened as the dis- 
tance increased. The time required to 
travel sixty miles at the end of the jour- 
ney was five hours. Now we were on a 
branch where there was but one train a day, 
freight, express and accommodation train 
in one. e tariff was six cents a mile. 
The grade of the road bed was uneven, 
even hilly in places and soon after start- 
ing the engine, long since worn out on the 





main line, balked and, refused to go an- 
other inch. Three times the train ran 
back on the level ground, and at last the 
engine climbed the hill and went on at a 
six-mile-an-hour gait. This speed was 
lessened and the train only crept for an 
hour or more in order that railway ties on 
flat cars might be dropped at equal dis- 
tances. 

Again we went on and at length stopped 
at a place where were two stores. Atter 
waiting here ten minutes. Page went 
forward to interview the engineer as the 
conductor was asleep. 

‘Oh, we shall start in a few minutes,” 
said the engineer as he lighted his pipe. 
‘‘There’s a drummer aboard who’s gone 
over to the stores to see if they want any- 
thing. He’ll be back in a minute if they 
don’t want to buy.” 

The drummer appeared in about five 
minutes but did not hurry. Evidently the 
storekeepers did not want to buy and the 
passengers rejoiced. The train was in 
motion again, but in half an hour stopped 
and remained stationary long enough to 
pay every member of a gang of laborers. 

he train was allowed now to go to its 
destination where it arrived about four 
hours after leaving Lincoln. The distance 
was about thirty miles. We were in the 
town of Sewauk, the population of which 
was nearly 1500 souls. As we could not 
reach our destination without a whole day 
before us, we turned to hotel hospitality. 
The hotel nomenclature was familiar. 
The committee hesitated between the 
‘Grand Central,” the ‘‘Metropolitan,” 
and the ‘‘Continental.” We registered at 
the Grand Central, which proved to be 
neither grand, not even good, nor central, 
but as comfortable as any of the western 
hostelries. The only thing about it grand, 
that is large, was a sawdust box in the 
loafing room called ‘‘office.” It was so 
ample and accessible, standing in the 
centre of the room, that not one of the 
eleven men, (there were eleven chairs in 
the room and all were always occupied, ) 
with the most listless energy failed to 
hit it. 

At the supper table Plummer, who is a 
large man, attracted the attention of a na- 
tive sitting opposite. , 

‘*Ever in Sewauk afore ?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

‘I want to know! Expect to stay long ?” 

‘*Till morning.” 

*‘Come from Tokas ?” 

‘“No, sir.” 

‘Oh, didn’t know but ye knew my 
brother, he lives thar. Sellin’ trees ?” 

‘‘No, sir.” 

‘*May be ye’re canversin’ fer some book.” 

‘*Would a book agent do well here ?” 

‘Sho! Thet’s what ye’re up to, eh?” 

‘‘No, sir; I asked if there was a good 
field here.” 

‘Yes, sir, an’ plenty of ’em. Why sir, 
the best farmin’ lan’ in the whole country 
is right roun’ here. There ain’t no better 
nowheres. Then ye’re not in the book 
business ?” 

‘“‘No, sir.” 

‘‘Lightnin’ rods, p’raps !” 

‘*No, sir.” 

‘‘Got a patent churn ter sell ?” 

‘*No.” 

“Or windmill ?” 

‘*No.” 

‘‘Or reaper ?” 

‘*No.” 

‘‘Or maps, salve, or wheel-grease ?” 

‘‘No; Dve nothing to sell.” 

‘*Wall, now, ‘pears kinder hard to tech 
ye in the right spot, don’t it? Mebbe 
ye’re travelin’ fer yer health.” 

The landlord ushered in a stranger, and 
the inquisitive man turned his battery on 
him. la he was heard inquiring of the 
proprietor who the large man was, and 
what he wastherefor. ‘‘I don’t know any- 
thing about him,” replied the landlord,” 
‘*you'll have to tackle him again.” He did 
tackle him, and the other members of the 
committee, and at last drove us all to bed. 
There was no other way to escape him. 


The next morning early we were out 
upon the prairie riding behind a pair of 
horses as bony and ugly as any man ever 
saw, but they were ‘‘good to go,” and 
without urging went faster than we could 
find the way. The prairie is laid out in 
sections, and the babes is between them. 
Asking the way to the township of Ulm, a 
farmer replied: ‘‘Go two sections west, 
then north, angle a section, go one section 
west, and you come to aschool house. 
Then go two sections north, and then 
west, till you reach Ulm. You may go 
all north at once, and then all west, but 
the road is better as I’ve told you.” 

To angle a section is to cross it diago- 
nally. Nearly all sections were occupied, 
and to enter was to trespass, but the va- 
cant sections having no defenders were cut 
to lessen distance. When the owner be- 
came resident, the diagonal way was closed. 


We found Ulm excited and impatient, 
and there was cause. ‘The railway was 
only three weeks away. That is to say, 
in three weeks the rails would be laid to 
Ulm, and there would appear an engine, 
(the same scarred veteran that drew the 
committee to Sewauk) and cars, by which 
the Ulmiter would have access to the rest 
of the civilized world by conveyance that 
would carry them no quicker than their 
good horses, but would facilitate the ex- 
portation of grain and other products. 

What enterprise! what hurry! what 
noise! Every other man was a carpenter. 
Evidently the town, or the settlement at 
this point, had grown up within a short 
time since the railroad company had decid- 
ed to extend to Ulm. The sound of the 
hammer and the saw rent the air. The 
man who had established a lumber yard 
was happy. His only anxiety was that 
his stock would be exhausted before 
the cars came. Into a house begun that 
morning, a family moved at night, The 
frame had been raised, in one corner a 
floor was laid, and under an improvised 
roof of loose boards, the family spent the 
night. A cook-stove stood near in the 
open air on which meals were prepared. 

here was nothing to mar the pleasure of 
the picnic except the frequent incursions 
of predatory pigs. When these pigs 
helped themselves to pan cakes, taking 
them from a hot griddle, the cook was dis- 
couraged, but laughed as the burnt pig 
went squealing away. 

The merchants 7 the place were divid- 
ing their wares. The gtocery man who 
sold nails turned over his hardware stock 
to the new-comer who would deal in hard- 
ware exclusively, and the dry-goods dealer 
whose stock filled, in part, a store eight by 
twelve feet, surrendered his peanuts and 
candy to the baker and _ confectioner. 
*T was a division of trade, and showed that 

enerosity a) good feeling prevailed. 

here was only one -hotel, and so many 
nail-drivers chimney-makers were in 
ossession, that only one bed was to be 
et, and that one Uncle Miles and Plum- 
mer occupied, while must take his 
nightly rest in a hard, chair. 


The next day we explored the land of 
which we had heard. First, we did not 
want it; second, there was not money 
enough in Mumbury-west to buy it. When 
the railway was turned toward Ulm, every- 
thing began to rise in value, and when its 
coming was assured, the price of land ad- 
vameae with such a bound that the buyer’s 
money would go further in city corner- 
lots. It were useless to look further in 
the vicinity of Ulm. We were too late to 
buy even if there was anything we wished 
to buy, and the next morning we rode out 
of Ulm to the tune of abundred hammers, 
and reached Sewauk where we were guests 
at the Metropolitan, shunning the Grand 
Central lest the inquisitive man who want- 
ed to know might ‘‘tackle” us again. 
Again we braved the dangers of the rail 
and the six-mile gait, and again in Lin- 
coln were no nearer the end of our journey 
or nearer the accomplishment of its ob- 
ject. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PLATTE VALLEY AND THE WHITE OX. 


Again the committee was on the road, 
on the way to the Platte valley where, ac- 
cording to report, was the most fertile, 
desirable land ever offered to man. 

Sometimes the Platte river leaked its 
banks, and made havoc with sheds and 
hay ricks, but that was not the fault of the 
land, nor that of the river—the river must 
overflow and the land could not remove to 
a higher elevation. The climate was mild 
and equable, it was said, and stock roamed 
at will and sought no shelJter in the winter 
time. Certainly they roamed at will be- 
cause no fences hindered, and they did not 
look for shelter because there was none. 

We traveled westward by the main line. 
The only reminder that it was a main line 
and not a branch, was found in the news- 
boy who sold Chicago papers a day old for 
ten cents, and who worried unwilling pas- 
sengers until his bushel of stale fruit was 
disposed of. Evidently he was determined 
to sell or die. The passengers would 
have contributed to his funeral expenses 
more cheerfully than they suffered them- 
selves to be robbed by piece meal for the 
sake of a gutta percha pear, base-ball ap- 

le or animate fig. The railway was 
ike the Missouri river turned around. 
The river is puny in the Black Hills, but 
mighty at its confluence at St. Louis; the 
railway was a big and fast engine in Chica- 
go, but a small and slow one at its union 
at Kearney Junction whither we were 
bound. 

The next morning we were going West 
again on the Union Pacific railway after a 
night’s rest at Kearney Junction, a place 
once ruled by cowboys, (who rode in with- 
out leave or notice and drove the inhabi- 
tants indoors,) but since reclaimed and 
added to the civilized world. Our desti- 
nation was Poppin, a town comparatively 
new, and just before we reached it, a trav- 
eler who sat near, and who had unlim- 
bered his tongue early in the morning re- 
marked : 

‘‘Terrible accident about here several 
years ago !” 

As we began to lose interest in his much 
speaking and as a question set him going 
atresh, we made no inquiries, but he needed 
no encouragement, was wound up again, 
and the tale was unreeled. 

‘Several years ago an emigrant with a 
yoke of white oxen was a-travelin’ West. 
When it came night he unyoked the cattle 
to let °em feed, tyin’ one up, a-knowin’ if 
one was tied the other wouldn’t stray. 
Wal, the one that war’nt tied laid down 
on the railroad track, an’ when the night 
train came along it run inter the white ox, 
an’ it was thrown clear off the track. 
The train was passenger an’ a great many 
were killed and hurt, an’ the damage was 
big—nigh $50,000. Awful time that was! 
Greatest accident in the West! An’ . 

‘*Poppin !” shouted the conductor. We 
had been directed to a judge; a mighty 
man in the region, who was land agent, 
school board, clerk, constable, surveyor, 
deacon, and filled various other offices 
with credit and benefit. While making 
enquiries in regard to the office of the 
judge Uncle Miles remarked that the 
trains were slow. 

‘‘Slow !” exclaimed the station agent. 
‘‘Maybe there’re slow, but fast enough 
when anything’s on the track. Why, sir, 
several years ago an emigrant with a yoke 
of cattle, one white, was goin’ West”— 
and so forth. The same story except in 
detail—two cattle trains, one following the 
other—damage, a half million dollars. 

We found the judge plowing with a pair 
of mules. When he came to the edge ot 
the field, Uncle Miles made known his 
errand. The judge was glad to see us, 
at least he said so, and hoped we were en- 
joying good health, but he did not take his 
hand from the plow nor stop his mules. 
He turned the corner of his ‘‘land,” and 
started on the other ‘‘bout.” Therefore if 
any information were to be wrung out of 
the judge, it must be obtained while he 
walked in the furrow. The committee 
chased him around the lot twice, and then 
Page and Plummer withdrew from the 
race. Uncle Miles kept on but halted the 
next time around. As the judge was turn- 
ing for another run to the windward, 
Uncle Miles exclaimed, 

‘‘Don't see many oxen in this country. 
Why don’t ye use ’em ?” 

“Oxen! No, sir; they’re too slow, 
but-er several years ago a man with a yoke 
of white oxen”—and so forth. The same 
story with details different—an immense 
grain train with three engines—when 
the smash was over the three engines 
pointed the way they had come, turned 
around. The judge sat upon the mould 
-board while he related the story, but at its 
conclusion, when Uncle Miles thrust in a 
word about land, his interest in ploughing 
was renewed, and he started another fur- 
row, and hurried away with a ‘‘nigh there !” 
and an ‘‘off you rascal”—admonition bugle 
notes for the mules—and we left him. 


Other inquiries brought forth nothing of 
interest to us. A Dutchman said that he 
had ‘‘peesness” enough of his own to at- 
tend to, and advised us to see the judge. 
At the hotel where we dined, we heard 
about the white ox again. The same story 
with varying details—train containing Jew 


emigrants going west—everything dam- 
aged slight , except the ox. We took 
passage on the next train for Kearney 
unction. Little effort we had made to 
find land here, but we saw the country and 
acquired knowledge that might be useful 
in carrying out what we had in mind be- 
fore the excursion to Sewauk. 

We were in an emigrant train, eleven 
cars filled with Bohemians, Swedes and 
Russians. We wanted to see them, but 
the conductor advised us to keep out of the 
cars, as disease was a fellow-traveller. 
Way passengers rode in the caboose, a car 
at the end of the train, provided witha 
cupola, from which the country could be 
viewed. Thetrain crept. Emigrants sit- 
ting upon the car roofs amused themselves 








by shooting at game. Itis no exaggera- 
tion to say that an emigrant well forward 
could leave the train, get his game, and 
climb in again in the rear. And game, 
geese, duck, prairie chick, quail and crane, 
in long flocks and small flocks, flew up as 
the train started them. But their fright 
was slight, for a flock would fly from the 
track, and return when the train had 
passed. According to railroad men, the 
prairie chick never flies from the cars, but 

oes straight ahead, and crosses the track 
in front of the engine. This is the chick's 
unvarying law, and will continue so until 
the engine has power to exert itself and go 
faster. 

As we passed the white ox region a pas- 
senger remarked, ‘‘Awful accident right 
along here few yearsago!” The same 
story with variations—two trains, one emi- 

rant, one cattle, met where the white ox 
aid; ox killed, emigrants and cattle de- 
stroyed, loss small on the emigrant side, 
large on the cattle side. We reached 
Kearney Junction late in the afternoon, 
and stayed all night, as there was no train 
to Lincoln till morning, when one would 
leave on the arrival of a train from the 
east, on the Union Pacific. "Twas now 
November, and the morning was dark at 
train time. We were told that we could 
see the headlight of the incoming train from 
the hotel. 

About five o’clock in the morning Uncle 
Miles woke up the rest of the committee, 
with a shout, ‘‘The train’s a coming!” 
There was the headlight, and it appeared 
to be near. ‘*We’ll be left,” exclaimed 
Uncle Miles, as he jumped into his cloth- 
ing. The committee half-dressed, dazed, 
not fully awake, rushed into the office of 
the hotel. There was no one there. 

**‘Who’s there?” shouted someone up a 
back stairwa 

‘*Train’s 
bill!” 

We heard the man laugh and mutter 
something about ‘‘eastern greenhorns.” 
Soon he appeared. 

‘‘Hullo! What’s the matter here! 
Can’t you let a man sleep when he’sa 
chance! After one o’clock when I went 
to bed! Where's the train! Did you ree 
a headlight on the U.P.! You did! 
Well, that train is twenty-five or thirty 
miles away, and won’t draw up here for an 
hour and a half. Now go to bed and take 
another nap, and when its time we”ll call 
ou, give you a chance to get all your 
clothes on, take ‘breakfast and catch the 
train. 

An acquaintance on the journey up ap- 
peared on the downward trip. The news- 
boy. Strange and improbable as it may 
appear this vender of small wares had by 
some mishap or abberation of mind thrust 
himself into a new shirt and collar and had 
run counter to so much soap and water 
that his hands were almost clean. He 
knew he was changed and walked up and 
down the aisle that the passengers might 
admire. But his regular trade began very 
soon. 

‘*Arter all,” exclaimed Uncle Miles, 
may be he ain’t a bad boy; pr’aps he’s a 
a poor orphan supportin’a family. We 
must buy suthin’ ter encourage him ter 
continner the scrub; he need’s more.” 

After papers came pears, with the 
recommendation that they were ‘‘licking 
good” whatever that may mean—left over 
from the previous day’s trip. They were 
tempting—more like pears than any we had 
seen in the great west. They were 
wrapped up like oranges, in tissue papers 
of different colors. 

**How much ?” 

‘‘Help yourselves, gentlemen, and after 
I’ve been through the train I'll come back 
and settle.” 

We took six, but at the suggestion of 
Plummer put them out of sight, and 
waited. He came back and stood expec- 
tant. 

‘‘How much for the pears ?” 

‘Dollar and a half !” 

‘‘Wh-a-t!” Uncle Miles, 
Paige. 

“They cost twenty cents apiece in 
Omaha, twenty-five in Kearney junction.” 
‘‘Here they are; we don’t want ’em.” 

He was disappointed, but at length said 
in a confidential whisper, ‘‘gentlemen, I'll 
take ten cents apiece. No! Then you 
may have them for six,” at which price the 
sale was made. Werode the rest of the 
way in peace. He had formed an uncom- 
fortable opinion of us, and offered nothing, 
and we were thankful. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Plummer, 





MISTAKEN CHARITY. 
A Small Story With a Large Moral. 


I call it extravagance,” said Mrs. Mop- 
ley, with some heat. ‘*Mrs. Darrow is 
well able to bake her own cake and do her 
own mending, yet she hires Mrs. Tate by 
the day to mend her stockings and do such 
light work for her, and pays her seventy- 
five cents apiece, or fifty cents, or even a 
dollar, as the case may be, for cakes. I 
call it sheer extravagance, for Mr. Dar- 
row’s none too well off.” 

‘‘Mrs. Darrow works hard though, put 
in little Miss Vest, mildly. 

‘*Ye-es, I know, she always seems to be 
busy,” admitted Mrs. Mopley. ‘But 
she seems to be embroidering a great deal.” 

‘‘T have heard that she sells her work in 
the city, and gets a large price for it.” 

‘‘H—m,” said Mrs. Mopley, doubtfully, 
‘‘the market for fancy work is dreadfully 
overcrowded, I understand. I should 
hardly think anybody so far away as Red 
Wing would stand much of a chance of 
seiling things.” 

‘‘But I understand that Mrs. Darrow is 
what they call an expert.” 

‘‘At any rate, I would manage in some 
way to do my own baking and mending. 
I call it shiftless not to.” 

Mrs. Mopley spoke severely, and as the 
richest woman in Red Wing, a small town 
situated not so far west as its name might 
indicate, she felt that her inflnunce should 
be given strongly against shiftlessness. 

But,” went on Miss Vest, who was mak- 
ing a morning call, for business purposes. 
on Mrs. Mopley, ‘‘I must not forget that 
I want you to head the subscription for 
the home missionanes.” 

“I will do so gladly,” said Mrs. Mop- 
ley, who was proud of her ‘‘charitable” 
disposition. ‘Let me see. How much 
did I give last year? I think it was ten 
dollars. 

So Mrs. Mopley put down ten dollars, 
and little Miss Vest moved on. 

If was perhaps an hour later that a 
shabby, but respectable looking woman 
rang Mrs. Mopley’s bell, and was shown 
into her parlor by the one house-servant 
that Mrs. Mopley kept. It was the height 
of luxury in he Wing to keep one house 
servant and a coachman—Mrs. Mopley’s 
‘*establishment.” : 

**Good morning, Mrs. Tate,” said Mrs. 
Mopley, rather reservedly, as she entered 
the parlor. ‘I hope your husband is 
better.” 





Mrs. Tate and Mrs. Mopley had been to | 
school together, but that was a lon 
ago, too long for the friendly old palisione 
to last really, and they had not seen each | 
other often of late years. | 

**No, he is not,” began Mrs. Tate, her 
voice trembling a little. ‘‘We had saved | 
up a little something, besides paying for | 
our house, but this long illness has used | 
up everything we had. I have sewed a | 
good deal. Mrs. Darrow very kindly em- 
ploys me for one day each week, and I 
could do even more than that, if there 
was anybody else to employ me. Then, 
you know, I have paid a good deal of at- 
tention to cooking, and if you want any- 
thing done in that line, I wish you eee 
let me try to do it.” 

Mrs. Tate’s voice bad grown firm before 
she finished. She had thought the matter 
over so much that she had hoped to get 
through without an instant’s wavering. 

‘I’m not one of the extravagant kind, 
you know, Mrs. Tate,” said Mrs. Mopley, 
somewhat coldly. 
old friend suffer.” 

She drew her purse from her pocket. 
Mrs. Tate rose with dignity. 

‘I do not ask for charity,” she said. 
‘**I merely wish for work.” 

‘But I cannot afford to put out my 
work,” insisted Mrs. Mopley. 

‘‘Very well, then,” said Mrs. Tate. 
do not wish for anything but work.” 

‘“I—I wish you would take this five- 
dollar bill, really,” stammered Mrs. Mop- | 

ley. 
“3 uf need it badly enough, heaven knows!” | 
exclaimed Mrs. Tate, with a burst of tears, | 
which she could not help. ‘‘But I cannot | 
take it without returning something for it. | 
Why would it cost you any more, if | | 
should give you five dollars’ worth of work 
for it than if I gave nothing at all? Is it | 
not a truer charity to give the poor work | 
than to give them money, and so take away | 
their self-respect ?” | 

Mrs. Mopley stood irresolute, holding | 
the five-dollar bill in her hand. 

*‘I—I don’t know but you are right, | 
Esther,” she said, her friend’s heart-brok- | 
en eloquence leveling for the time the bar- | 
riers between them. ‘‘I have been trying 
to do something for you for a good while. 
I thought I would send you a basket of 
things—” 

“But I am well and strong,” interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Tate. ‘*My children are old 
enough to take care of themselves, and to 
go to school alone. All that I want is 
work. I ama fair seamstress and a good 
cook. There are my baked beans, my 
fishballs, my crullers, and different sorts 
of cake and pies. I think I could suit 
you with any of them.” 

‘*You may send me up some fishballs 
and baked beans every Saturday afternoon, 
Esther,” said Mrs. Mopley, hastily. And 
as though she was afraid her resolution 
would give out before she finished speak- 
ing, ‘‘And I have promised to contribute 
two cakes to the sociable tomorrow even- 
ing. Make me two of your nicest, please. 
And I have a silk dress I am just ripping 
and sponging for a comfortable. Yo 
might do that if you like; Ill send it down 
to your house. But I can’t help feeling as 
though this were rather foolish for me who 
am so well able to do it all myself.” 

‘‘I don’t want to urge you to extrava- 

nce,” said Mrs. Tate, rising, and look- 
ing harassed and nervous. 

**No, no,” exclaimed Mrs. Mopley, 
seizing her hands impulsively. “I am 
sure you are right. I believe I have had 
some vain and silly notions abont ‘charity’ 
and helping others. I am always com- 
plaining that I have no time to read, nor 
to practice my music, nor to entertain my 
friends. I have done too much of this 
work which others might do, and which 
would help them—and I have given money 
and thought I was doing all I ought. But 
rou have said just the right thing to me. 
I shall know better how to help people 
after this.” 

‘*You see what we poor people want is 
work, and that is better for everybody 
than just the money, don't you see that it 
is?” said Mrs. Tate, her worn, anxious 
face lighting up with her earnestness. 

‘‘T am sure of it,” said Mrs. Mopley.— 
Kate Upson Clark. 
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THE MODERN TRIPOD. 


It may surprise many people to learn 
that the sibyl of classic history has her pro- 
totype in modern life, and that there is a 
regular remunerative vocation cf medium- 
ship which is patronized toa degree that 
would surprise the general public. There 
area large number of these mediums in 
Boston to whom business and professional 
men constantly go for consultations. They 
give information regarding financial in- 
vestments, of the health of friends in for- 
eign countries, of conditions and circum- 
stances, often with an accuracy that can 
only lead one to question, ‘‘If this isn’t the 
work of spirits, what is it?” A few days 
since a gentleman hada cablegram from 
Europe advising him of the illness ot his 
wife and urging his immediate return. He 
made his arrangements to sail by the first 
steamer. A day or two later he consulted 
a medium, who told him that on the next 
day he would receive a cablegram that his 
wife was better, and that he need not 
hasten. The medium, who has never been 
abroad, described the place and surround- 
ings. The next day the gentleman re- 
ceived the message exactly as foretold. 
These occurrences are becoming so com- 
mon and so well authenticated that their 
narration is aliaost trite. There can be no 
doubt of the existence of power above 
those of the usual senses. The The- 
osophists explain these revelations, where 
space and time are transcended, as due to 
the power of the astral body; the spirit- 
ualists believe that it is by the informa- 
tion given by disembodied beings who are 
able to visit any place or person at will, 
and communicate reliable information. 
These phenomena are too well established 
to admit of doubt; and it is now the part 


time 


| vest. 





of science to examine them and deduce the 


laws under which those occurences take 
place.— Boston Traveller. 





IMITATES THE PRINCE. 


A ot haberdasher who sells the 
president his neckties and gloves and other 
furnishings said to-day that he never knew 
before that the president was such a stick- 
ler for fashion. ‘*You have no idea how 


| particular he is to be in the fashion,” said 


this gentleman of the cuffs and collars, 
Why, he is one of my most precise of cus- 
tomers. He insists upon having every- 
thing just in style, except one thing, and 
that is bis collars. He only uses one size, 
No. 18, and one that sets out from the 
neck. These are made especially for him, 


| But in the other little matters of clothes 


and furnishings he is very particular. You 
will not believe it, but it was the day 
after Mrs. James Brown Potter's debut in 
London when I got an order from my j!- 
lustrious customer for a pair of gloves— 


| lavender color—just like those described 


as worn by the prince of Wales on that 
memorable night. I sent a white vest 
along, and, as it has not come back, I ex- 
pect he intends to keep it. I hear he is 
going to the minstrels next week—he al- 
ways goes, you know, to minstrel shows— 
and you need not be surprised to see him 
appear in lavender kid gloves and whi+e 
I have nothing to do with his bou- 
tonniere, or would have made him up one 
like that worn by the prince.—Cor. Balti- 
more American. 





NOT HONORED AT HOME. 


As water seeks its level, so does the vil- 
lage instinctively tend to maintain a cer- 
tain moral and intellectual uniformity, 
The man of exceptional ability is sooner 
or later expelled by the body politic. He 
is mistrusted, disliked, and finally ostra- 
cized. Nor is he himself slow to take the 
hint to depart. He perceives that there is 
nothing for him to do at home. He forges 


ge | about for awhile, trying this and 


that and effecting only miscbief; every- 
body surm.ses an evil destiny for him; he 
puts on his hat and departs, in despair or 


| anger; and 7 the world recog- 
, nizes and celebrates his genius. 


But his 
native village never swells the chorus of 
praise. They have known him from a 
baby; he cannot humbug them! Did he 
not steal apples from Farmer Hoyt’s or- 
chard? Was he not the slowest hand ata 
spelling-match in school? Did he not jilt 
Mary Jane after everybody had agreed that 
he would marry her? (Go to, then! Can 
such a fellow as that invent a navigable 
air-ship, or write a classic book, or create 
a successful railroad? He is only Jack 
Smith, after all is said and done, and 
among those who know him, will always 
have a Jack Smith reputation.—From 
Village Types,” by Julian Hawthorne in 
American Magazine. 





MR. GREELEY’S SENSE OF HUMOR, 


Mr. Greeley’s sense of humor was of a 
peculiar sort, but it was allied to genius. 
So many anecdotes have been told of him 
illustrative of this that one can hardly ex- 
pect to produce any now that some one has 
not repeated. Those who tried to joke 
with him to his disadvantage were gener- 
ally worsted whether they did it orally or 
through the press. One evening an asso- 
ciate editor of the Tribune accosted him 
as he came into his desk with some such 
question as this: 

‘Didn't you know Mr. Greeley, that 
you made a dreadful mistake in one of 
your statistical editorials this morning ?” 

‘‘No; how was it?” said Mr. Greeley. 

‘‘Why, you said something about ‘Heid- 
sieck and champagne.’ Don't you know 
that Heidsieck is Champagne ?” 

‘‘Well,” said Mr. Greeley quietly, ‘‘I 
am the only editor on this paper that 
could make that mistake.” 





A SLIGHT MISTAKE, 


‘‘But that is not so bad as to think one 
is in church when one is at the play. My 
wife is the daughter of a minister, and had 
never been in a theatre until she came to 
Boston with me, and I was to meet her 
and our hostess at the Park Theatre one 
night. By some mischance I was late and 
flurried and disappointed. The two ladies 
were ushered down what seemed to the 
country woman an interminable aisle, to 
the third row of stalls from the front. 
My wife, as she sank into her seat, dropped 
her head at once devoutly upon the rail in 
front. At this moment her companion 
— : ‘Sara, what are you going to do ”” 
‘Take off my rubbers,’ said the quick- 
witted woman, abandoning her prayers to 
clutch at a foot that was guiltless of over- 
shoe.”—From the Portfolio of the Ameri- 
can Magazine. 





HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 

Cincinnati banker's wife—My dear, you 
must give little Dick a spanking, and a 
hard one, too. 

Great banker—I haven't time; I must— 

‘* But it won't do to overlook this fault. 
He stole all the money you brought home 
from the Sunday school collection and then 
went out and pitched pennies with it.” 

‘‘Great Cesar! Lost every cent of it, 
I ——_ id 

‘‘No; be won a lot more that some 
other boy had taken from his father.” 

“Oh! Tell him to put my money back 
where he got it, like an honest boy.— 
Omaha World. 





A WARM WEATHER WAIL. 


There was a little girl 
And she hed a little curl 
Which hung in the middle of her forehead; 
When the weather was cool 
It crimped according to rule. 
When the weather was hot it looked horrid. 





‘‘Ma,” inquired Bobby, ‘‘Hasn’t pa a 
queer idea ot heaven ?” 

‘‘Well, I think not, Bobby. Why ?” 

‘‘T heard him say that the week you 
spent in Providence seemed like heaven to 
him,” 





ASTORI 


for Infants and Children. 





“*Castoria is s0 well adapted to ohikiren that 
{ recommend it as superior to any presoription 
EL A. Ancugs, M.D., 
111 So, Oxford St, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Diarrhoea, Erneta’ ~ 


Sour Stomach, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


Tes Carrave Company, 18 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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THE COMMON CHORD, 
BY ELLEN BURROUGHS. 


soet sang, 80 light of heart was he, 
at im that thrilled with joy in every word; 
It quivered with eostatic melody ; 
It laughed as sunshine laughs upomthe sea; 
It caught a measure from each lilting bird; 
But though the song raug out exultantly, 
The world passed by, with heavy step and loud, 
None heeding, save that, parted from the crowd, 
Two lovers heard. 


There feil a - when sudden sorrow smote 

The poet’s life. Unheralded it came, 
Blotting the sun-touched page whereon he wrote 
His golden song. Ah}.then, from all remote, 
He sang the grief that had nor hope nor name 
In God’s ear only; but one sobbing note 

Reached the world’s heart, and swiftly,in the 

wake 
Of bitterness and passioa and heart-break, 
There followed fame. 
— Scribner's, 





A DOMESTIC EPISODE. 


«“‘You’ve ceased to love me, I fear, 

A great change has come over you; 
You do not sit beside me, dear 

And hug me as you us d to do! 


“You used to praise my eyes, my hair, 
And often kissed my lip and brow 

When we sat on one rocking-chair— | 
Dear John, why don’t you do so now? 


‘You used to call me your delight, 
Said you were proud my love to win, 
And kept me at the gate at night 
Till ma would come and cal! me in. 


You called me then your ownest own, 
Your popsy pet, you did, you know; 
That happy time is past and gone— 
Ah, dearest, what has changed you so?”’ 


John laid his paper on his knee, 

And hove a sigh, and said: ‘‘I fear 
Whatever changes there may be 

You’ve brought about yourself, my dear. 


‘‘This much, at least, you must confess: 
When’er my visits I would pay, 

You did not meet me in the dress 
In which you’d been at work all day. 


“Your hair was not in paper curls, 
Your slippers flapping on your feet; 
You were the prettiest of girls, 
With everything about you neat. 


“A snow-white collar then you’d wear, 
And at your throat a pretty bow, 
A flower of some kind in your hair— 
Now, darling, what has changed you 80?”’ 
—Boston Courier. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A kindly disposition towards other people 
may do much towards rendering manners pleas- 
ing, but certain social usages which it is desir- 
able to be familiar with, must be learned from 
one’s environment or otherwise. The constant 
demand for a book on etiquette proves the de- 
sire of people in general, and especially those 
moving in new and untried positions in life—a 
frequent dilemma in this country—to learn 
these essential forms. A new and enlarged 
edition of “Manners and Social Usages,” by 
Mrs. John Sherwood, is brought out by Harper 
and Brothers, which answers all questions 
which might be propounded concerning the 
rules of the best society, as it is written from a 
cosmopolitan knowledge of the subject. 

‘‘Bar Harbor Days” is a pleasant summer 
story written by Mrs. Burton Harrison. The 
pictures of watering place life are such as are 
seen througa the keen eyes or Dame Trot, a 
little dog who with a companion and two boys 
figure most prominently in the book which is, 
however, in no sense a juvenile story. The 
plot is slight, and an absence of romantic epi- 
sodes is noted, yet the style is so easy that the 
reader regrets the close of this charming sketch 
of idle summer days. Received from Damrell 
& Upham. 

The Massachusetts Society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, which is doing an excel- 
ient work and which should receive the encour- 
agement of every man, woman and child in the 
community—sends us a bound volume of its 
publication, Our Dumb Animals, a book full 
of interest to young people and one that they 
can profitably read. 

The New England Magazine for July, in its 
series of New England educational institutions, 
devotes considerable space to the Martha’s 
Vineyard summer institute, and the Friend’s 
school, Providence, R. I. Moses Brown and 
William Andrew Harris, early New England 
manufacturers, also receive attention. 36 Brom- 
field street, Boston. 





ORANGES AND HOW WE RAISE 
THEM. 
How many readers of the FARMER know 
“about named varieties of the oranges? Few, 

probably. It has not been many years that the 
better kinds have been sought for, any sweet 
orange being thought good enough in the be- 
ginning of the orange growing industry. Now 
we have varieties from all parts of the world 
where the orange tree flourishes, besides numer- 
ous native varieties that are among the best. 
The Indian River orange takes its name from 
the locality where grown and is well known in 
the markets. Some say its fine qualities are 
partly due to the excellent soil of the hammock 
land where must of this fruit is raised, and 
this is substantiated by the fact that the fruit is 
quite different when grown on poorer land. 

Madam’s Vinous, a selected strain of the 
Indian River, is one of the premium varieties of 
the world and when its productiveness is con- 
sidered, as well as fine quality, it has few 
rivals. The Hourossassa, Enterprize Seedless 
and Magnum Bonum are also good native 
kinds. Of foreign kinds we have the Mediter- 
ranean Sweet, St. Michael, Navel, Maltese, 
Ovaland Maltese Blood among the leading 
standard sorts. Then we have the “kid glove” 
family, including the Tangerine, Mandarin, 
King (from Siam) and Satsum. The Tan- 
gerine is red and the Mandarin light yellow 
making a very pretty contrast when seen to- 
gether. Thenthere are the little Kumquats, 
about the size and shape of a partridge’segg 
when ripe and very ornamental as the tree 
bears heavily when quite small. 

I must not neglect to mention Hart’s late, a 
standard variety coming into season after most 
sorts are gone. This prolongs the season of 
fruit well into the summer. Then we have two 
wild kinds, the sour and the bitter-sweet. The 
sour orange is useful for drinks, and the tree is 
used for nursery stock to bud all the sweet 
kinds into. The bitter-sweet is rather good to 
eat late in the summer, when other oranges are 
all gone. Many groves of wild trees have been 
budded over with sweet kinds, and they are 
very valuable, though they are not equal in 
appearance or lasting qualities to groves raised 
from nursery stock. 


Nursery stock raised from seed is usually 
budded when two or three years old, and when 
the buds, that is, the shoot grown from the bud 
inserted, are from one to three years old, they 
are set in regular grove order, like an apple 
orchard north. Frequently they will bear a 
little fruit the next year after setting, but no 
‘top of importance is looked for under four or 
five years. Most groves are set out in the win- 
ter season, as that is most favorable for the 
heavy work of clearing the land, and grubbing 
the places for trees, but the trees can be trans- 
planted almost any time if the work be done by 
skilful hands. The orange. tree never sheds alj, 
its leaves, usually holding them about a year. 
during which time three, four, or even more 





new growths are made. The most favorable 
time for moying is when one growthis com- 
pleted, and the next not yet started. Numer- 
ous other fruits are grown here, besides the 
orange, though that is the chief one for ship- 
ping, as yet. I may say something of the 
others later. H. L. C. 
Volusea Co., Fla. 





CHANGE. 
A cook can change his pots,—a leopard can 
not. 


Most farmers like to smoke, and still they 
are not fond ot the weed.—Burlington Free 
Press. 

There is one drawback about bathing, said a 
young woman; you can’t very well weara 
bustle in the water. 


He said, as he sat in his yacut, 
To a girl whom he called “‘little tacht,” 
“Come sit in my boat 
And away we will float;’’ 
“No thank you,” she said, it’s too hacht.’”’ 


Why do we always talk about putting ona 
coat and vest? Who puts on a coat before the 
vest? We also say shoes and stockings. What's 
the matter with us, anyhow ?—Philadelphia 
Cail. 

Kid gloves on the hands of the fair area 
great leveler. One is unable to tell whether the 
protuberances on the fingers of the gloves are 
the outlines of rings or warts.—Boston Tran- 
seript. 

“If there is anything I like better than clas- 
sical music,” said Major Brannigan, in a high 
voice, as he moved with the throng out of the 
concert room, “‘it’s lemons. They both set my 
teeth on edge.”—San Francisco Post. 


Child—Grandpa, how old are you? Granpa 
—I am 87 years old, my little dear.—Child— 
Then you were born 80 years before I was. 
Granpa—Yes, my little girl. Child—What a 
long, long, long time you had along waiting for 
me.—Gospel Age. 

It takes the children to furnish unpremedi- 
tated but pat metaphcrs. A Mexico youngster, 
told his mother he didn’t want any custard pie 
‘***cause ’twas too mellow.” It had wheyed. 
The same lad asked, upon being given a peach, 
“Shall I eat it cloth and all.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Widow Jones, “if John 
had only made a will there wouldn’t be all this 
trouble about the property.” ‘Do the lawyers 
bother you ?” “Bother me? they almost 
worry me to death. I declare, I sometimes al- 
most wish that John hadn’t died.” 

Georgiana—John Henry, wake up! There’s 
some one in the house! Oh, what shall we do? 
John Henry—Hush-sh-sh! I hear him; he’s 
rummaging in the pantry now. Keep perfectly 
quiet, and he may eat some of that pie you 
made yesterday. Then we'll have him!—Life. 

Hard-hearted husband—Don’t you put pow- 
der in these biscuits? Wife (who does her 
own cooking)—Yes, dear; don’t you like it? 
H. H. H.—I think you have make a mistake 
and used the wrong kind. Wife—how so! H. 
H. H.—Well, I think you ought to use blast- 
ing powder. 

Little Elvira went to visit at her grand- 
mother’s. The country was a revelation to the 
child. Among other things that excited her 
wonder and interest was a lamb that came 
bleating at the duor the evening of her arrival. 
“QO, Aunt Hatty,” she cried, running in-doors, 
‘“‘there’s a live sheep here that can talk as plain 
as anything; do go out and hear it say ‘Ma!’ ” 

There is a good deal of food for contempla- 
tion in the remark attributed to a Pacific Coast 
Chinaman. He was taken to see one of the 
booming new towns, where all the outlying 
country was laid out in city lots,and he took 
it allin. When he returned home he was asked 
what he thought of it, and he answered, ‘Too 
muchee by and by.”—Hartford Courant. 

‘‘What influence has the moon on the tide ?’ 
asked the new teacher. 

‘Depends on what’s tied,” replied the smart, 
bad boy, thoughtfully ; “if it’s a dog it makes 
him howl, and if it’s a gate, it depends on who’s 
trying to untie it. My sister—” 

And just then the new teacher began to re- 
member that all the former teachers in Birch- 
hazel district had resigned in the}middle of a 
term. 

Country bride (in dry-goods store)—‘‘I want 
to look at summer silks.” Clerk—Yes, 
ma’'am. We have them in all shades—ele- 
phant’s breath, London smoke, terrapin’s mem- 
ory, Browning’s muse, animal fat, shrimp pink, 
onion gin, pug’s nose, copper red—all the latest 
styles, ma’am, and warrantedjto wear.” Coun- 
try bride “Oh, I don’t wan’t anythin’ fancy. 
Show me a plain red and yaller plaid.” 


At breakfast he began to play with§jthe cruet 
stand. His papatold him not toffdo so. He 
persisted, and at last upset it and spilled the 
red pepper on the table cloth. His papa said: 
‘‘Now, Allen, you were disobedient Sand upset 
the pepper castor, and I should make the pun- 
ishment fitthe crime by] putting some’ of the 
red pepper on your tongue.” He looked up 
like a flash and asked: “Would the punish- 
ment be the same, papa, if I ‘upset the sugar- 
bowl ?” 

THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle] Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 


Solutions to Last Week’s Puzzles; 
MALADY. 








245. ‘I propose to fight it out on this line, if 
it takes all summer.” 
246. S-crape. T-ripe. S-hear. S-late. 
New Puzzles--No. 48. 
NO. 247. CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
In Denmark, not in Holland, 
In England, not in Poland, 
In France, not in Russia, 
In Bolivia, not in Prussia, 
In Ireland, not in Spain, 
In Turkey, not in Maine. 

The whole is the name of a city in the U. 8. 
Lowell, Mass. THOTH. 
NO. 248. SQUARE. 

1. Toopen. 2. Aplant. 8. A spike of corn, 
growing in America. 

South Hanover, Mass., BR. D. 

NO. 249. LITERARY ENIGMA. 

My 65, 5, 56, 7, 66, 50, 27, 44, 15 is the author 
of “Edwin and Angelina.” 

My 1, 80,9, 10, 25, is the author of “Pink 
and White Tyranny.” 

My 12, 34, 36, 70, 37, 5, 42, 53,76 is the au- 
thor of “Our Old Home.” 

My 21, 5, 9, 19, 22 is the author of “The turf 
shall be my fragrant shrine.” 

My 68, 5, 6,32 is the author of “Passion 
Flowers.” 

My 57, 9, 10, 51, 56, 57 is the author of “The 
first Snowfall.” 

My 41, 28, 29, 60, 56,9,6 is the author of 
“Tales of Orris.” 

My 8, 14, 35, 73, 75, 78 is the author of 
“Alexander’s Feast.” 





My 3, 23, 38, 14, 66, 9, 39 is the author of 
“Good Bye.” 

My 71, 72, 21, 63, 57, 67,5, 11 is the author 
of “Red Letter. Day.” 

My 48, 49, 26, 35 is the author of “Clover 
Nook.” 

My 61, 14, 5, 6, 74, 26, 27,54, 29, 47 is the 
author of “Neighbor Jackwood.” 

My 58, 17, 35, 57, 5, 14 is the author of “Han- 
nah Thurston.” 

My 4, 16, 13, 48, 59, 20, 42 was a noted 
preacher. 

My 2, 41, 65, 65, 63, 64, 43, 5, 53 is the author 
of “Out Door Papers.” 

My 24, 52, 53, 48, 42,5, 40,61 was a historian. 

My 45, 23, 27,61, 31 is the author of “The 
Farmer’s Wife and the Garcon.” 

My 55, 33, 18, 41, 43, 5, 53 was an essayist. 

My 62, 69, 59, 22 is the author of “If, Yes 
and Perhaps.” 

My 10, 62, 27, 61, 67, 41, 16, 19 is the author 
of “Snow Bound.” 

My whole consists of 78 letters, and is a quo- 
tation from Tennyson’s poem ‘‘Dora.” 

Brookline, Mass. 

NO. 250. SQUARE. 


1. A shell fish. 2. A shoe-string. 3. The 
highest point. 4. Simply. 

Cambridge, Mass. POLARIS. 

NO. 251. DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a file, and leave a poisonous serpent. 

Behead sharp, and leave a market. 

Behead what thread is wound upon, and 
leave a pond. 

Behead fashion, and leave a poem. 


(<a Answers next week. Solvers in three 
weeks. 


VENUS. 


Palaver. 
Correct solutions to puzzles in No 45 were re- 
ceived from L. W. Bradley, L. A. Jones, and 
N. D. Clarke. 








A GKEAT MINING ENTERPRISE. 

One of the most promising enterprises or- 
ganized here recently, is the Tortilita Gold and 
Silver Mining Company with a capital of 
$1,000,000, in shares of $2 each. Its property 
comprises twelve developed mines, and a mill 
in Pinal County, Arizona, a district known for 
its rich and generous deposits of ore. The 
mines cover a territory three miles long and 
there are over 250 acres of ore deposits. Over 
150,000 in bullion was taken out in the prospect- 
ing and development work. Two of the mines 
which are being worked, apparently contain an 
inexhaustible supply of ore averaging over $150 
per ton. They have been worked to the water 
level where the ore concentrates in a solid body 
424 feet wide which has been tested thirty feet 
below, thus demonstrating their permanency. 
This is believed to be one of the largest and 
richest bodies of ore on this continent. Mr. 
Jos. H. Reall is the president of the company, 
whose offices are at 57 Broadway, New York 
City. Dividends will commence to be paid 
monthly Sept. 1. Prospectus will be sent on 
application. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Do you suffer from scrofula, salt rheum, or 
other humors? Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier. 100 doses one dollar. 


A Minneapolis man has invented a dust col- 
lector. Jay Gould invented one years ago. 


“Be wise to-day; ‘tis madness to defer.’ 
Don’t neglect your cough. If you do your fate 
may be that of the countless thousands who 
have done likewise, and who today fill con- 
sumptives’ graves. Night-sweats, spitting of 
blood, weak lungs, and consumption itself if 
taken in time can be cured by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery.” This 
wonderful preparation has no equal as a remedy 
for lung and throat diseases. All druggists. 


This is what a poet writes: ‘I {know sweet 
songs I cannot sing.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he keeps right on trying to sing them.— 
Post. 





Summer Excursions, 

At the principal railroad ticket offices will be 
found on sale, at low rates, during the tourist 
season, round-trip tickets, via the Burlington 
route, C, B. & Q. R. R., to Portland, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and all principal resorts in the 
Northwest; and also to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, Col. In addition, the Bur- 
lington Route runs at frequent dates in each 
month excursions to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and San Diego. When ready to start, call on 
your nearest ticket agent, or address Paul Mor- 
ten, General Passenger and Ticket Agent C., B. 
& Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


The man who determined to rule his family 
with an iron hand has been over-ruled by his 
wife with a wooden rolling-pin. 


Jan. 21, 1886. 
Dr. S. A. TuttLe, Dear Sir,—This is to cer- 
tify that I have used your Elixir and find it all 
you recommend it. I have tried it for colic and 
ne spavins, and can fully recommend it to all, 


and would not be without it. 
D. H. Powers, 
68 and 72 Cove St., Boston, Mass. 


A Nevada man who started out to look for a 
grizzly bear, found him in time for dinner—the 
bear’s dinner. 


DyspEpsta—lIts causes and cure, sent free 
7 J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
reas. 


If you think nobody cares for you in this 
cold world or te to play the fiddle in a popu- 
lous neighborhood. 


THE huge, drastic, griping, sickening pills are 
fast being superseded by Dr. Pierce’s ‘-Purga- 
tive Pellets.” 


It is a bold man, indeed, who will not dodge 
a boulder. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Childrea, she gave them Castoria, 








Business Notices. 








DYSPEPSIA. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla invigorates, tones and strength- 
ens the stomach and digestive organs, imparts new 
life and energy to all the functions of the body. It 
has cured hopeless cases of dyspepsia and debility. 


Try it. ©. 1, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. ; 
six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. e: gdieee 


JAPANESE SOAP. 











STRICTLY FRE. ot jn £ world for 
r Bath, a other purposes, 
i not Fallow the nanos” ikke soaps e mostly 


of rosin. Contains no filth cipcesogiving -— 

CLEANEST SOAP MADE. Positively cures 

and prevents cha or sore Send seven Wrap- 

— or Trade arks from our soaps and get the 
set of cards ever sent out. 


~ by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
@asK M’F’G CO., Springfield. Mase 


1s ents pays for advertise ment this size, 1 a, 











The following words, in praise of Dr. Prerce’s FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION as a remedy for those delicate diseases and weak- 











7 100 OHN E. SEGAR, of Millenbeck, Va., writes: 
5 t 
ut relief, She took Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
' » Mrs. GEORGE HERGER, of Westfeld, N. Y., 
THE GREATEST 
* Favorite Prescription’ restored me to per- 


nesses pe 
ts) 
s J 
“*My wife had been suffering for two or three 
THROWN Away. Prescription and it did her more good than 
writes: “I was a great sufferer from leucor- 
EARTHLY Boon. fect health. I treated with Dr. , for 
“nine months, without receiving any benefit. 


express 
restored to them by thé use of this world-famed medicine. 
years with female weakness, and had paid 
out one hundred dollars to physicians with- 
"all the medicine given to her by the physi- 
cians during the three years they had n practicing upon her.” 
rhea, bearing-down pains, and pain contin- 
ually across my back. Three bottles of your 
The ‘Favorite Prescription’ is the greatest earthly boon to us 
poor suffering women.” 





Many times women call on their family 





culiar to women, must be of interest to every sufferer from such maladies. ‘They are fair samples of the spontaneous 
ns with which thousands give utterance to their sense of gratitude for the inestimable boon of health which has been 


Mrs. Sopn1a F. BoswEiu, White Cottage,0., 











writes: “I took eleven bottles of ange | * Fa- 

SUPPORTER for some time, I have had to employ help for 
a supporter most of the time; this I have laid 

Mich., writes: *“‘ Your ‘Favorite Prescription’ 

WONDERS. tles of the ‘Favorite Prescription’ I have re- 
gained my health wonderfully, to the astonish- 


THREW Away vorite Prescription’ and one bottle of your 
ER * Pellets.’ I am doing my work, and have been 
about sixteen years before I commenced tak- 
ing your medicine. I have had to wear a 

aside, and feel as well as I ever did.” 
It WorK 5 Mrs. May GLeason, of Nunica, Ottawa Oo. 

has worked wonders in my case. 

Again she writes: * Having taken several bot- 
ment of myself and frien I can now be on fest all day. 
attending to the duties of my household, ” : 





TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 


hysictans, suffering, as they imagine, one from dyspepsia, another from heart disease, 


another from liver or kidney disease, another from nervous exhaustion or prostration, another with pain here or there, and in 
this way they all present alike to themselves and their cary-oning ané indifferent, or over-busy doctor, sopersee and distinct diseases, 


for which he prescribes his pills and potions, assuming them to 
womb disorder. The Lestolen, Le 
atient gets no better, but probab 








ike Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Presc 
distressing symptoms, and institu 
Mrs. E. F. MorGan, of No. 71 Lexington St. 

PHYSICIANS East Boston, Mass., says: “Five years ago | 
was a dreadful sufferer from uterine troubles. 

FAILED Having exhausted the skill of three phy- 

° sicians, I was completely discouraged, and 80 

' ~ weak I could with difficulty cross the room 
alone. I began taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and 
using the local treatment recommended in his ‘Common Sense 
Medical Adviser.’ I commenced to improve at once. In three 
months I was perfectly cured, and have had no trouble since. I 
wrote a letter to my family paper, briefly mentioning how my 
health had been restored, and offering to send the full particulars 
to any one writing me for them, and enclosing a stamped-en- 
velope for reply. have received over four hundred letters. 
In reply, I have described my case and the treatment used, 
and have earnestly advised them to ‘do likewise.’ From a great 
many I have received second letters of thanks, stating that they 
had commenced the use of * Favorite Prescription,’ had sent the 
$1.50 required for the ‘Medical Adviser,’ and had applied the 


local treatment so fully and plainly laid down therein, and were 
much better already.”’ 


THE OUTGROWTH OF 


The treatment of many thousands of cases 
of those chronic weaknesses and distressing 
ailments peculiar to females, at the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has afforded a vast experience in nicely 
adapting and thoroughly testing remedies 
for the cure of woman’s peculiar maladies. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
is the outgrowth, or result, of this great 
and valuable experience. Thousands of 
testimonials, received from patients and 
from physicians who have tested it in the | iet 
more aggravated and obstinate cases which 
had baftied their skill, prove it to be the 
most wonderful remedy ever devised for 
the relief and cure of suffering women. It 
is not recommended as a “ cure-all,” but 
as a most perfect Specific for woman’s 
peculiar ailments. 

As a powerful, invigorating tonic, 
it imparts strength to the whole system, 
and to the uterus, or womb and its ap- 
pendages, in particular. For overworked, 
‘worn-out,” “run-down,” debilitated teach- 
ers, milliners, dressmakers, seamstresses, 
“ shop-girls,’"” housekeepers, nursing moth- 
ers, and feeble women generally, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the great- 
est earthly boon, being unequalled as an 
appetizing cordial and restorative tonic. It 
promotes digestion and assimilation of food, 


Address, 


gestion, bloatin 


common! 
organic 


is a l 


physician, and adap 
organization. 


effects in any con 





ternal heat.” 


ignorant of the cause of suffering, encourages 
worse by reason of the delay, wrong treatment and consequent complications. 
tion, directed to the cause would have entirely removed the disease, thereby dispelli 


comfort instead of prolonged misery. 





compounded by an ex 


It is purely vegetable in its 
rfectl 
ion o 

“Favorite Prescription” is a 
tive cure for the most complicate 
obstinate cases of leucorrhea, or * whites,” 
excessive flowing at monthly periods, pain- 
ful menstruation, unnatural suppressions, 

rolapsus or falling of the womb, weak 

ack, ““female weakness,”’ anteversion, re- 
troversion, bearing-down sensations, chron- 
ic congestion, inflammation and ulceration 
of the womb, inflammation, pain and ten- 
derness in ovaries, accompanied with “ in- 


composition and = 
it 


such, when, in reality, they are all only symptoms caused by some 
his practice until large bills are made. The suffering 
A proper medicine, 
all those 


A Marvelous Cure.— Mrs. G. F. Spraccv:, 
JEALOUS of Crystal, Mich., writes: “I was troubled with 
female weakness, leucorrhea and falling of the 
Docrors womb for seven years, so I had to keep my_ bed 
* § for a good part of the time. Idoctored with an 

army of different physicians, and spent large sums 
of money, but received no lasting benefit. At last my husband 
—T me to try your medicines, which I was loath to do 
cause I was prejudiced against them, and the doctors said 
they would do me no good. I —_ told my husband that if 
he would get me some of your medicines, would try them 
os the advice of my physician. He got me six bottles of the 
‘Favorite Prescription,’ also six bottles of the * Discovery,’ for 
ten dollars. I took three bottles of ‘Discovery’ and four of 
‘Favorite Presoription,’ and I have been a sound woman for four 
years. I then gave the balance of the medicine to my sister, who 
was troubled the same way, and she cured herself in a short 
time. I have not had to take any medicine now for almost 
four years.”’ 


A VAST EXPERIENCE. 


cures nausea, weakness of stomach, indi-| In pregnancy, “Favorite Prescription ” 
and eructations of gas. . 

As a soothing and strengthening 
nervine, “ Favorite Prescription” is un- 
equalled and is invaluable in allaying and 
subduing nervous excitability, irritability, 
exhaustion, prostration, hysteria, spasms 
and other distressing, nervous symptoms 

attendant upon functional and 
isease of the womb. It induces 
refreshing sleep and relieves mental anx- 

and despondency. 
r- Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
itimate medicine, carefully 


is a “*mother’s cordial,” relieving nausea, 
weakness of stomach and other distressing 
symptoms common to that condition. If 
its use is kept up in the latter months of 
estation, it so prepares the system for de- 
ivery as to greatly lessen, and many times 
almost entirely do away with the sufferings 
of that trying ordeal. 

“Favorite Prescription,” when taken 
in connection with the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, and small laxa- 
tive doses of Dr. Pierce’s Purgative Pellets 
(Little Liver Pills), cures Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder diseases. Their combined use also 
removes blood taints, and abolishes can- 
cerous and scrofulous humors from the 
system, 

“Favorite Prescription” is the only 
medicine for women sold, by druggists, 
under a positive guarantee, from the 
manufacturers, that it will give satisfac- 
tion in every case, Or money will be re- 
funded. This guarantee has been printed 
on the bottle-wrapper, and _ faithfully car- 
ried out for many years. Large bottles 
190 rosea) $1.00, or six bottles for 


O- '° 

te Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. 
Pierce’s large, illustrated Treatise (160 
pages) on Diseases of Women. 


erienced and skillful 
to woman’s delicate 


harmless in its 
the system. 
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WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALAQ, N. ¥. 





LEVERS 


LITTLE LIVER PILLS. 


TITHE ORIGINAL 





\easait 


wreatin Q@ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Always ask for Dr. Pierce’s Pellets, or Little 


el\ert 


Sugar-coated Granules or Pills. 





BEING ENTIRELY VEGETABLE, Dr. Pierce’s Pellets operate without disturbance to the system, 


diet, or occupation. 


Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 


Always fresh and reliable. As a 


LAXATIVE, ALTERATIVE, or PURGATIVE, these little Pellets give the most perfect satisfaction. 





SICK HEADACHE 


Bilious Headache, Dizziness, Con- 
stipation, re Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements of the 
stomach and bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. In ex- 
—s of the remedial power of these 

ellets over so great a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon the system is 
universal, not a gland or tissue escaping their sanative influence. 
Sold by druggists, for 25 cents a vial. Manufactured at the Chem- 
ical Laboratory of WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

















WILLIAM RAMICH, Esq., of Minden, gating | County, 
BOILs Nebraska, writes: “I was troubled with boils for 
thirty years. Four years ago I was go afllicted with 
CURED them that I could not walk. I bought two bottles 
ef of Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets, and took 

. one ‘Pellet’ after each meal, till all were gone. By 

that time I had no boils, and have had none since. I have also 
been troubled with sick headache. When I feel it coming on, 
I take one or two ‘ Pellets,’ and am relieved of the headache.” 
Mrs. C. W. Brown, of Wapakoneta, Ohio, 

THE BEST says: “Your ‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets’ are 
without question the best cathartic ever 

CATHARTIC. for torpor of the liver. We have used them 

* "for years in our family, and keep them in 
the house all the time.” 





sold. They are also a most efficient remedy 
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FOR A CASE OF CATARRH WHICH THEY CAN NOT CURE. 


SYMPTOMS OF C/ATARRE. 


Dull, heayy headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, sometimes pro- 
fuse, ware and acrid, at others, thick, tenacious, muco 

urulent, bloody and putrid; the eyes are weak, watery, and 
nflamed; there is rin in the ears, deafness, 
coughing to clear the expectoration of offensive 
together with scabs from ulcers; the voice is changed and has 
a nasal twang; the breath is offensive; smell and taste are im- 
paired; there is a sensation of dizziness, with menta)] depression 
a hacking cough and general debility. However, only a few o 
the above-named symptoms are li to be present in any one 
case. Thousands of cases annually, without manifesting half of 
the above symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 

ve. No is 80 common, more deceptive and dangerous, 
understood, or more unsuccessfully treated by physicians. 
By ite mild, soothing, and healing properties, 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY 


CURBS THE WORST CASES OF 


Catarrh, “Cold in the Head,” Coryza, and Catarrhal Headache. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHEBE. 
PRICE, SO CENTS. 








Prof. W. HAusNER, the famous mesmer- 

ist, of Ithaca, N. Y., writes: “Some ten 

ago I suffered untold agony from 

FROM CATARRH. chronic nasal catarrh. My family physi- 

cian gave me up asincurable, and said I 

must die. My case was such a bad one, 

that every day, towards sunset, my voice would become so hoarse 

I could barely speak above a whisper. In the morning my cough- 

ing and cl @ of my throat would almost strangle me. By the 

use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, in three mon I was a well 
man, and the cure has been permanent.” 


THOMAS J. RUSHING, +» 2902 Pine Str 
. Louis, Mo., writes: “I was a great Me 
ferer from catarrh for three A 
times I could breathe, and was con- 
ere hawking and spitting, and for the 
eight months could not breathe through 
the nostrils. thought nothing could fe 
done for me. Luckily, I was advised to try 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, and I am now a well man. I be~ 
fot it Ne be Se only, oe —— oog. suteeet now manufac- 
and one only ve a to experien 
astounding results and a permanent cure.” ty oi 


Ex! ROBBINS, Runyan P. 0., Columbia Co., 
Pan says i. we te dau a had catarrh yraen 

was ears old, very badly. 8a 
Gune Gatanna, | 2, Sess's Caters Remedy advertised, and 
. rocured a bottle for her, and soon saw 
hat it helped her; a third bottle effected 
. toate cure, She is now eighteen years old and sound 
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Our Grange Homes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Quarterly reports were reaeived the past 
week from sub-granges as follows: Richmond, 
No. 32, Sterling, No. 53, Garfield, No. 104, E. 
Medway, No. 112, West Boxford, No. 140, Bol- 
ton, No. 142, Mendon, No. 143, making a total 
of forty-five granges reported for quarter clos- 
ing June 30, 1887. A. A. BricHam, Sec’y. 

The Essex county grange is still booming, 
dog-day weather and haying having no appre- 
ciable effect in diminishing the attendance at 
the meetings. Amesbury, No. 127, enjoyed a 
program at their last meeting, the work of 
Worthy Flora, which proved a decided success, 
the hall being tastily trimmed with vines and 
flowers. Responsive readings on the different 
flowers; a short study in botany, music and 
readings made out an evening that will be long 
remembered. Preperations are being perfected 
for a union picnic of the Essex county grange 
about September 1, which promises to be of 
much benefit, speakers having accepted invita- 
tions to be present and help in the good work. 

At the meeting of Worcester grange Tuesday 
evening, July 19, the lecturer A. A. Hixon, 
gave an account of a steamboat trip down the 
Mississippi from Minneapolis to New Orleans, 
with a short description of twenty of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns, the Bluffs and islands, 
bridges, the government park and works at 
Rock Island, the government barracks and 
cemetery ; also stock yards at St. Louis, Na- 
tional cemetery.at Vicksburg, anectotes of the 
war, and the beautiful sunsets of the upper 
Mississippi river. The account was interspersed 
by banjo, violin and harmonica, selections by 
Joseph and Alice Reynolds, piano by Miss Dell 
Poore and songs by Miss Sarah Midgley. The 
next meeting will be held Tuesday, Aug. 2. 
Subject to be announced. 











MAINE. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ORDER IN MAINE. 


In the spring of 1873 Allen Carter, Esq., a 
farmer at Hampden Centre, became interested 
in the grange movement and with untiring zeal 
and perseverance unaided and alone he worked 
for three months or more trying to interest 
some of his neighbors to join him in organizing 
a subordinate grange in Hampden. At the end 
of that time he succeeded in interesting a few 
farmers to join him, among whom were Mr. I. 
C. York, Daniel Patten, J. E. Shaw and Col. A. 
R. Walker. He succeeded in organizing the 
first subordinate grange in Maine at West 
Hampden in the old brick school house, called 
Eastern Star grange No. 1 on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, 1873. Col. Walker was elected its first 
master, I. C. York overseer and J. E. Shaw 
secretary. Bro. Walker also received the ap- 
pointment of deputy for Penobscot county and 
Geo. Clements in Waldo county. Both were 
very successful in building up the Order in 
eastern Maine, but to Messrs. Carterand York 
belong the honor and credit of organizing the 
first grange in Maine. 

The roll of charter members of jEastern Star 
grange was as follows viz: Allen Carter, I. C. 
York, Daniel Patten, J. E. Shaw, Rich- 
ard Patten, John Sawyer, Fred. Sawyer, A. 
Goodell, G. W. Goodell, G. W. Sawyer, A. R. 
Walker, B. W. Harding, J. Clements, T. J. 
Knowles, Wm. Wales, Wilbur Sawyer and L. 
A. Gould, with their wives and daughters, as 
matrons of the order. Eastern Star grange No. 
1 has always maintained its regular weekly 
meetings unless postponed by stormy weather, 
and during its 13 years of existence has initiated 
nearly 300 members. 

The second grange in Maine was organized at 
Lewiston, Bro. Nelson Ham, Master; the third 
at Lisbon, the fourth at Auburn, the fifth at 
Poland, the sixth at Winterport, the seventh at 
Durham, the eighth at Greene, the ninth at 
Freeport, the tenth at North Jay, the eleventh 
at South Newbury, the twelfth at Farmington, 
the thirteenth at Brunswick, the fourteenth at 
Pownal, the fifteenth at Portland, the sixteenth 
at Houlton, the seventeenth at N. Fairfield, the 
eighteenth at Norridgewock. These eighteen 
granges, by their masters and wives as matrons, 
met at Grand Army hali, Lewiston, and organ- 
ized the state grange, April 24, 1874, which was 
officered as follows: Nelson Ham, Lewiston, 
M.C.; E. Gilman Houlton, O.; L. B. Dennett 
Portland, Sec.; E. H. Clements, Newburg, S.; 
Hartwell Little, Brunswick, A. S.; P. E. Nor- 
ton, Farmington, Chap.; C. H. Cobb, Poland, 
T.; J. M. Jackson, Lewiston, Sec.; Geo. Clem- 
ents, Winterport, G. K.; A. K. Walker, Hamp- 
den, N. Dyer Pownal, J. O. Keyes, N. Jay, H 
Sawyer, Durham, Ex.Com. The officers were 
installed and the state grange duly organized 
by National Deputy O. D. Hinckley, of Wis- 
consin, sent here for that purpose by the Na- 
tional Grange. He was ably assisted in his 
work by Bro. D. T. Chase, then Master of New 
Hampshire state grange. The first annual ses- 
sion was held at G. A. R. Hall, Lewiston, 
December 8th, 1874, and nearly seventy subor- 
dinate granges were reported by the Secretary, 
showing how rapidly they were organized 
since April. The second annual session was 
held at Bangor, Dec. 14, 1875. One hundred 
and thirty-six granges were reported showing 
about 60 new granges organized during the 
year. The old officers were all reelected except 
lecturer, A.S. and Chap. The third session 
was held at Waterville town hall; fourth at 
city hall, Saco; fifth at Gardiner; 6th at Port- 
land; seventh at Waterville; eighth at Augus- 
ta; ninth at city hall Lewiston; tenth at Ban- 
gor; eleventh at opera house Houiton; the 
twelfth at Meonion hall, Augusta, Dec. 15 to 17 
1885. This was a full and enthusiastic session 
and the work done was of a high order. The 
spirit of the meeting was earnest, active and 
intensely practical. A total of 184 granges 
were reported with a total membership of 13531 
and anaverage membership of 73; again of 
366 in the year. Gov Robie was re-elected 
Master for the third t ™ and most of the old 
board of officers were also re-elected. The 
13th session was held in 1886, also at Augusta 
and was a harmonious and profitable session. 

The reports from nearly all the granges in the 
state are encouraging. A few have got weary 
in well doing and haye laid down the gavel, 
thereby confessing that they cannot sustain a 
grange in a community of farmers, but we hear 
occasionally of a dormant grange being re- 
vived. We hope the lectures to occur through- 
out the state next month by National Lecturer 
Whitehead will have a tendency to arouse 
some of the luke-warm patrons to renewed 
zeal in the cause. 

A grange festival will be held at Hayden 
Lake Madison, August 10 and 11, under the 
auspices of the Somerset pomona grange. 
Prominent speakers will be present. 


VERMONT 


BROOKFIELD. 

The first congregational church held its cen- 
tennial anniversary July 20. The church was 
organized with thirteen members, the fourth in 








the county and the forty-fourth in the State. 
The first church was built in 1792. The first 
minister, Elijeh Lyman, was ordained April 8, 
1789. The total membership has been 853. 
Among the oldest members we tind Leonard 
Smith, who has been a member more than 
seventy years, and bis sister, Mrs. Louis New- 
ton has been a member upwards of sixty years. 
The second pastor, Rev. Mr. Stone, is now liy- 
ing at Montpelier more than ninety years old. 
The wet weather makes it rather slow work 
at haying; there was but one good day last 
week; not more than halt of the grass is cut, 
and some pieces of grain are nearly fit to cut. 
Crops generally look well. The prospect is that 
there will be a very small crop of apples. 
There never was a better supply of potato bugs 
as the wet washes off the poison before it kills 
the bugs. H. P. A. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N Y. 


$7500 PREMIUMS $7500 


VERMONT STATE FAIR 


AND 


Champlain Valley As 


JOINT EXHIBITION, 


HOWARD PARK BURLINGTON, VT. 


Special Premium for Best 5 
Yoke of Oxen owned by ene person. 


Entries of Stock Close Aug. 29. 


etc., apply to 
E. SELDEN, Clerk, 
Burlington, VT. 





Premium list, 





Y AN TED.—A young man torun a milk route 
and work on afarm in Worcester. Good 
recommendations required. Apply to 
C. B. DEMOND, 
Swan Farm, Worcester, Mass. 





LORIDA FARMS AND ORANGE 
Groves for sale, or exchanged for Northern 
Property. For terms address, 
J. P. TITCOMB, 


MUGHon R/ 


TRADE 
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Gone where the Woodbine Twineth. 
Rats are smart, but ‘‘RovaH on Rats” beats 
them. Clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Water 
Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, Ants, Mosquitoes, 
Bed-bugs, Insects, Potato Bugs, Sparrows, 
Skunks, Weasel, Sopher, Chipmunks, Moles, 
Musk Rats, Jack Rabbits. Squirrels. 15c. & 25c. 


HEN LICE. 


‘*RoueH on Rats” is a complete preventiv 
and destroyer of Hen Lice. ixa ig box of 
‘*RouGH oN Rats” to a pail of whitewash, 
keep it well stirred up while t applying. White- 
wash the whole interior of the Hennery; inside 
and outside of the nests. The cure is radical 


aceon POTATO BUGS 


For Potato , Insects on 

Vines, Shrubs, , 1 pound 

or half the contents of a $1.00 

box of ‘‘Roue on Rats” (Agri- 

cultural Size) to be thoroughly 

mixed with one to two barrels 

of plaster, or what is better air 

slacked lime. Much depends 

upon thorough mixing. so as 

to completely distribute the poison. Sprinkle 

it on plants, trees or shrubs when damp or 

wet, and is quite effective when mixed with 

lime, dusted on without moisture. While in 

its concentrated state it is the most active 

and strongest of a)l Bug Poisons; when mixed 

as above is comparatively harmless to ani- 

mals or persons, in any quantity they would 

take. If preferred to use in liqui form,atable- 

spoonful of the full strength “Rove on Rats” 

Powder, a shaken, in a keg of water and 

ap with a sp pot, spray syringe 

or whisk broom, will be found very . . 

it well stirred up while using. Sold by 

and Storek rs. 15c., 2c. & $1. 
ELLs, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facia 
ob gs = and Scalp, Superfluou 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth 
? Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’’ Heads, Scart 
ag Pitting and their treatment md 10c, fo 
book of 50 4th edition. Dr. John A oodbur 
3? North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
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E. 8. 
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Allow your Clothing, 

Paint, or Woodwork, 

washed in the old 

rubbing, twisting, 

wrecking way. Join 

that large army of 

sensible, economical people, who 

from experience have learned that 

James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 

directed on each package, saves 

time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 

by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New «ork. 
Sold Everywhere. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL POR BONS: 


165 Tremont St... Boston. 


Preparation for College and Institute 
of Technology. 


Re-opens Sept. 21. 
LEROY Z. COLLINS. 





IMPROVED FAR” IMPLEMENTS.— 
Safety Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever 
Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Straw Pre- 
serving Threshers, Disk and Spring Tooth Har- 
rows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, Feed 
Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders, Corn Plant- 
ers, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, etc , etc. 
Established 1830. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Wheeler & Melick Co , Albany, N. Y. 





HARD Now is the time to seed down and 
top dress with an easily handled and 
LASTING fertilizer. Quality guar- 


woopD fertili 
anteed. Send for particulars. 
ASHES. WM.E. FYFE&CO., 


CLINTON, MASS. 


SHORT HINTS 


——-ON-— 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by **Aunt Matilda.” 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


This book should be in every 
family desirous of knowing ‘‘the 
proper thing to do.” We all de- 
sire to behave properly and to 
know what is the best schoo! of 
manners. What shail we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 

“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

SPECIAL. 

Until further notice we will 
mail each of our friends a copy 
of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as 
you would a newspaper, the post- 
age will only be 2cts. 

Always put your full name 
and address on the outside of 
the bundle and write the word 
**iKtiquette” also, and then we, 
will know who sends it. 

I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 











“JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING IS THE 
KEYSTONE TO SUCCESS.” 


THE FACT IS 


THE H. P. HUBBARD Co., 
ARE 
JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING AGENTS AND 
EXPERTS, DESIGNERS, ENGRAV- 
ERS AND ELECTROTYPERS, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Lowest Prices consistent with 
Firet Class Service. 


280 Pace **BiuEe BOoK’’ OF LEADING 
NEWSPAPERS SENT FREE To Av- 
VERTISERS WHO MEAN BuSsINESS 

AND WANT BuSINESS, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ci’ ANO ‘Howr 
fue M ° WRiy 
24 paces AILED Free © an 
. Ao 


$i00 REWARN! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbone, 
cockle joints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


UNLEACHED CANADA A ss H E S 
IN Lots 


CAR . 
ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 








Established 1 

ZING COLLAR PAD. them 2o been a 
The most Reliable 

and Durable PAD 

for sore-neck Horses 

or Mules. Weather 

or wear has no effect 

on their opeasve peo. 

Z w 


es t - 

usting. We solicit a -rial. For sale by all Sad- 
ory Jobbers. Ask your harness-maker for them. 
ZINC COLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


TRAVEL VIA 


= deg pa eee yee 
Burlington ars, Pullman Palace Sleepe 
Route 








a with trains from and to the 
it East, West, North and South. 
AHA 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
k : 
Can ort aole purpose, Sauple pages ERE. 
AGENTS WANTED, (Samples FREE) 





ing Oars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
a Depots at its terminal points, 
zm a Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
One aims ME) Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OM PORTLAND, ORE. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
7.J. POTTER, H.B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
st V. P, G.M. G.P. &T. A. 
For a Pronouncing Dictionary containing 32,000 words, 
220 pages, send l6c. in stamps to Paul Morton, Chicago. 
inless Parturition Possible. 
To ogy, by Alice B. Stockham, M.D., isa noble 
[e] 
for Dr. Scott’s beautiful Electric 
Corsets, Brushes, Belts, etc. No risk, quceik 
sales. Territo ven, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dr. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N. Y. 
FOR SALE.—ADVERTISE IN 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 








Twkish ‘Har Tone. 


Wiaere Druggists,and 

CRO ORD, 
Perfumer, 

School Street, 


tles Sold. ’ 
New Hair cov- monials. 


ers manyheads = oodwin& Co, 

Carter & Carter, Weeks & Potter, General Agents. 

See Dr. Osgood, 3 Tremont Row. Price $1.00, in 
int bottles. MOorRE RuSSELL FLETCHER, M. D.,, 
Hancock Street, Boston. 


Legal Aotices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the Estate of ANNA 
HILL RICHARDSON, late of Belmont, in said 
County, deceased, intestate: Whereas, application 
has been made to said Court to grant a letter of 
administration on the estate of said deceased, to 
REUBEN L. RICHARDSON, of Belmont, in the 
County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited to 
ap at a Probate Court, to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first 
Tuesday of September next, at nine o’clock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
anting the same. And the said petitioner is 
ereby directed to give public notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
ublication to be two days, at least, before said 


urt. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, uire, Judge 
of said Court, this eleventh day of July, in the 
the year one thousand sant hundred and eighty- 
seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 

















IRON TURBINE 


Is more durable and 1 than 
@ny other engine made. Will not 
shrink,swell, warp, or rattle. Also the 

BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
Double-acting. Non-freezing. Drive- 
well material of every description. 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


ORSEI IMPFJVED 
Machines ISEPO\ VER 


lar and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. Also Ma-« 
chines for THRESHING 
Acknowledged 


THOUSANDS 





and CLEANING Grain. 


EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY & QUANTITY OF WORK 


rece address’ A, W. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
UIDVLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 


EXCELSIOR MAGNETIC FLUID 


Ovi CATARRH, ASTHMA, HAY 
_J FEVER, aid all Head, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, Office at 


230 1-2 Tremont St.. Boston, Room 8 
S. A. TOWLE, 


Manufacturer and Proprietor. 








A RARE CHANCE. 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal) 
eighty free scholarships, which will be given to 
worthy young men in the State who can pass the 
entrance examination. It affords athorough Eng 
lish education and a good training in chemistry, 
botany, natural history, agriculture, engineering, 
military and other sciences, fitting young men to 
enter business or to study the professions, or to be- 
come good farmers or good teachers. For further 
particulars address President H. H. GOODELL, 
Amherst, Mass, 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


vult trentice on eR i methods, Fie rofits 
Sas We s OnS. Pa. 


The Morning Star. 


A Religious Paper for the Home, 


STABLISHED IN 1826. 8 PAGES 

weekly. $2.00 per year, in advance. Kev. C. 
A. BICKFORD, } ditor, Prof. Cyrus JORDAN and 
Miss S. A. PERKINS, Assistant Editors; and 9 
large list of editorial and general contributors 
Send for prospectus and sample copies. Address 


Rev. E. N. FERNALD, Publisher, 


457 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mase. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION’ 


ALL LADIES are made beautiful by using Dr. 
Ammett’s French Arsenic Complexion Wafers, 
Perfectly harmless. They remove Moth, Pimples, 
Freckles, Black heads, and all facial disfigure 
ments and make the thin, plump and enticing. Aea 
tonic they have no equal. They give strength to 
the weak, bring relief to the dyspeptic, and rest and 
quiet to the nervous. They enlarge the arms, bust 
and other parts of the bodv in a most satisfactory 

Sent to any address. 

C. N. MIDDLETON, 
531 Manhattan Av., New York City. 











manner. $1.00 per box. 





OTES ON GENESIS, EXODUS, 
Leviticus, Numbers and Deut., Vol.I and 
II,, by C. H. Macintosh, at 60 cts., cloth, 35 cts. 
paper. C. CRAIN, 13 Tremont Row, 
Boston, Mass. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. — worthless Imitations. 
Indispensable to LA a our Pru at for 
“Oh chester’s FARIS: and take ne other, or eect 4c. 
(stamps) to us for particulars in letter by return mail 

NAME PA BF Re Chichester Chemical Co. 
2518'M Ps 


adison Square, Philada., 
Sold by — ata everywhere. Ask for “Chiches 
ter’a Engli« 
Geo. O. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Bosron, Mass. 


” Pennyreyal Pills, Tale no other. 
Guide to Bee-Keeping, & Cata- 
logue of CHEAPEST and BEsT 
be E EF S Supplies, mailed free. Address 
BEES! J.L.Rust &Co.NewCarlisle.0O. 
EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
WORLD—100 Amey AR Ad lastyear. Thom 
ough Instructionin Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, 
etc. Tuition, $5 to $25; board and room with Steam Heatand 
Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. Fall Term begins 
Sept. 8, 1887. For Illustrated Calendar, with full information, 
address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., BOSTON, Mass. 














$400,000,000 


Lying unclaimed in British Chancery, London. 
Heirs, etc., wanted. Send stamped addressed en- 
velope for particulars. 


JAMES JARVIS, English Claim Agt. 


42 West 23d Street, New York. 
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FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthfur In 


Pe discretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN: ; 


Many men, from the effects of youthful 1m- ¢4 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has uced the general system so # 
much as to induce almost every other disease, & 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever % 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the 3% 
many valuable remedies that medical science 4 
has produced for the relief of this classof pa- % 
~ tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
effect acure. During our extensive college and 3 
hospital practice we have experimented with @%4 
and ¢ discovered new and concentrated remedies. & 
The eccompanying prescription is offered as a 
certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of ¥& 
cases in our practice have been restored to per- 
fect health by its use after all other remedies 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. 

Erythroxylon coca), § drachm 
Jerubebin, } drachm. 
aeons Dioiea, 4 drachm. 
semin, 8 grains. 
Ext. ignatia amare (alcoholic), 2 grains. 
ait leptandra, 2 scruples, ui 
cerin, q. 8. x. 

Make: 60 pills Takel Say at 83 p.m., and an- 
other on going to bed. some cases it will be 
necessary for the patient to take two pills at ¥ 
bedtime, making number three aday. This & 
remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 

in those cases resulting from impru- # 

nce. The recuperative powers of this restor- 9 
ative are trnly astonishing, and its use continued 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, 
nerveless condition one of renewed life and 

‘or. : 
8 we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 
uiry relative to this remedy. we would say to 
who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remit $l,a securely — contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compou ed will be sent ¥ 
by return mail from our private laboratory,or 4 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will 
most cases, for $5. 
Address or call on 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YANKEE BLADE} 


THE BEST FAMILY STORY PAPER. 


The Keen Literary Edge of The Yankee Blade Is Appreciated by Youne 
and Old. Its Stories are Intensely Interesting to Boys 
and Cirls as Well as to Men and Women. 


100.000 Readers 


Each Week. 











Stories the Best English 
AA American 
Authors, 


© New and O 
Worlds. 


13:25: 


Spirited Tales of Stirri 
in th rf Life 








Whitties to the Point. 
Never Dull. Great Variety. 
Every Word Pare. 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


~; : 

m™ 

m 
x 
@ 

Is now in in its forty-seventh year, and Stories of all kinds for all Mem, 


is ee etna Bright bers of the family to read 


eekly 
Famtly Story Paper in America. by the fireside. 
Columns of Fascinating Stories each week. Children’s Corner, Householq 
Department, Fancy Work Department, Fashions, etc. 
The publishers of THE BLADE are bound to keep up with the times. It already has upwards 
of 100,000 BEADERS EACH WEES, but its publishes are aiming for 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN AMERICA, 


With this object in view they have decided to make a special offer to new subscribers. Now js 
the time to send a trial subscription, and then you will be prepared to know what paper to order for 
the coming year. All who subscribe at once will receive ee 


The Yankee Blade Months on Trial for 25 Cents. 


JUST THINK OF THIS OFFER A MINUTE! The regular subscription price of THE YAN 
KEE BLADE is $2.00 a year, but to introduce it everywhere we shall, during the continuance of this 
ON TRIAL to any address in the United States or Canada, TH REE MONT Hk« 
EN WEEKS) FOR 25 CENTS, or, if the subscriber prefers, we will send it 6 months 
| for 60 cents, an entire year for $1.00, or two years for $1.75. One copy free for aclub of four new 
subscribers. Can be procured of Newsdea ers everywhere for 5 cents a copy. 6 
Remittances should be made in Postal Notes, Money Orders, Bank Checks, Express Orders 
or Registered Letters. All postmasters are required to register letters when requested to do so. 
One cent Stamps taken. THE YANKEE BLADE, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








Bright and Fascinating Sto- 
| ries of Adventure by 
| Land and Sea. 


Upwards of Fo 


| offer, send it 
| (THIBTE 


Hundreds Sold and no Fault Found. 











We Guarantee the Machines to 
be precisely as Represented. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


AN D 


OUR GRANGE HOMES 





Mone 


/ 


| 
] 


At one-third the Regular Price. 


The Sewing Machine, of which the above cut is a perfect illustra- 
tion, is offered to subscribers for 


Only Eighteen Dollars, 


With the NEW ENGLAND FARMER or OUR GBANGE 
HOMES One Year! 





EQUAL TO ANY MACHINE 1N THE WORLD. 


This is the same style ef machine, and better in many particulars than those sold throughout the 
country for FIFTY DOLLARS. 


WHAT IS IT.—THE FARMER PREMIUM is a strong, light-running, lock-stitch machine, #0 
hand-somely finished that it is an ornament to any home, and made in every part of THE BEST MA- 


TERIALS and in the most durable manner. In its principal features it is like the ever-populan 
SINGER MACHINE, but it possesses new and valuable features not found in the Singer. 

IN ITS MODEL well-tried and improved mechanical principles have been followed and e2 
larged upon by the application of THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, and the addition 
of every durable device calculated to lighten the labor of running the machine or to simplify its ma® 
gement. 

ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE 





NEW ENGLAND FARMF», 34 Merchants Row, Boston. 





ISSUE . 
MISSING 


NOT 
AVAILABLE 





